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Are You Still Gla 


O you remember the day the armistice 

was signed—how you stopped work, ° 
threw on your hat and coat, and joined the 
wildly cheering throng? 


Was there ever such a celebration? 


Is peace worth less now than it was then? 
Back up that cheering with your dollars. 


You were glad then—show your gladness 
now by subscribing to the 


Jictory Liberty Loan 
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GF Allsteel Vertical Files in the offices of ‘the 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 





{4 LLSTEEL” Filing Equipment is 
always a good investment. After 
you have bought the first unit or 

the first battery installation, you will feel 

as safe in sticking to ‘‘Allsteel’’ there- 
after as in adding one Liberty Bond to 
another. 
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how to boss yourself. 
High priced men require little super- 
vision. 

The laborer has a gang boss or a foreman 
over him; over the foreman is a superintend- 
ent; over the superintendent is a general man- 
ager; over the manager is the president. 

The president gets the highest pay because 
he attends to his own bossing ; the laborer gets 
the least because he most needs guidance, di- 
rection, bossing. 

You do not have to be a boss over others in 
order to start learning how to become a boss. 
Take yourself in hand. 

Be your own boss. 

Supervise, criticise your own work. 

Be your own timekeeper. 

Analyze your own progress. 

Think up new ideas for yourself. 

Try to devise a better method of handling 
or systematizing your duties. 

Study hard how to become an “efficiency 
engineer” concerning your own job. 

It is usually not very hard to satisfy others 
with your work. 

The hardest person to satisfy ought to be 
yourself. 

Whenever I do a piece of work which, 
through some untoward circumstance, hasn’t 
absorbed a due amount of my vitality, I feel 
guilty when it is criticised and, worse still, 
ashamed if it be praised. In most instances 
I put all there is in me into what I do. 

A writer visited my office the other day as 
I was preparing to write a full-length maga- 
zine article, a sketch of the wonderful career 

of a business generalissimo who has risen 
since the war began. I was surrounded with 
books, with pamphlets, with scrapbooks, with 
piles of clippings, with page upon page of 
shorthand notes epitomizing the material 1 
proposed to incorporate, some of the lines in 
black ink, some in red. He was dumbfounded. 
“My, lor’!” he ejaculated, “when I read your 
stuff I always figured you just sat down and 
wrote it off the bat without any trouble at 
all.” I explained that I gladly read a whole 
volume if I could get from it one pertinent 
fact or one helpful sentence I could use in pro- 
ducing an article of this nature. 

In other words, I try to be my own severest 
boss. 

There’s genuine fun in such discipline. 
If you haven’t yet learned to adopt the “I’ll 


T* qualify as a boss, begin by learning 


) YOURS 


boss you, old fellow,” attitude towards your- 
self, you haven’t begun to know the full joy 
of work and effort and aspiration. 

Harvey D. Gibson, elected president of the 
Liberty National Bank of New York at a 
phenomenally early age, once told me that 
for years every night when he went home from 
work he chided himself for having accomp- 
lished so little and felt like kicking himself 
when, on reflection, he bethought how he 
might have done a certain thing in a somewhat 
better way. He was bossing himself with a 
vengeance. 

Some successful men have a fixed rule to 
review mentally every night their day’s whole 
activities with a view to studying whether 
there could not have been improvement in 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 

! Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 
with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 




















their handling of themselves. This equips 
them the better to meet similar situations 
which may arise in the future. They sit in 
judgment on themselves. In other words, they 
boss themselves. 

Do you? 

Is your main concern simply to please the 
boss? 

Or do you go further and strive to please 
yourself, try to live up to what something 
inside you tells you ought to strive after? 

The great sculptor would not slight by as 
much as one chisel stroke the back of the 
figure though it was to be set into a wall. 
“The angels can see it,” he quietly replied to 
those who remonstrated with him for what 
they regarded as wasted labor. 

Be your own angel. 
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You can see the parts which no foreman 
or chief clerk or manager or president can 
see. 

You know where there are defects. 

You know when you skimp a job. 

You know when you injure, be it ever so 
mildly, your own top-notch efficiency by some 
unwise act of your own—too late hours, it 
may be; or overeating at night, or one of a 
hundred forms of dissipation which no one but 
you yourself can detect or appraise. 

There are a thousand faults which the boss 
cannot put his finger on—unless you have con- 
stituted yourself your own boss. 

No boss can boss you half so efficiently as 
you can boss yourself. 

You can begin_where he leaves off—and still 
find much to find fault with, much to check 
up, much to eradicate: 

You may succeed in conveying to your boss 
the impression that you have carried his mes- 
sage straight to Garcia, and yet know in your 
inner consciousness that you loitered lament- 
ably and culpably on the way. : 

There’s no real joy in “putting something 
over,” in pulling the wool over somebody’s 
eyes. . 

The real joy is mm satisfying yourself that 
you have done a good, honest, full-measured 
job—it was Robert Louis Stevenson who said: 
“I have known happiness—I have done good 
work.” That is not slush. It’s the eternal, 
unchangeable and not-to-be-changed truth. 

Learn it. Act on it. Let it sink into every 
fibre of your being. Make it part of you, as 
much a part as the blood that is pumped by 
your heart through every vein of your body. 

You cannot know the full stature of man- 
hood, the true meaning of liberty, until you 
have learned to sit in judgment upon yourself 
and your daily work. 

The consciousness that you are a boss, that 
you are the master of yourself, that you have 
laid down rules which you see to it that you 
live up to—this consciousness, hard to express 
in words, is the pearl beyond price. 

The towering national figure who commands 
an industrial army of a hundred thousand men 
may not, at heart, be as much of a boss, a mas- 
ter, a supervisor, a director, a commander-in- 
chief as you know that you are. 

You have become lord of yourself. 

Lording it over others cannot yield happi- 
ness matching that. 

(Continued on page 990.) 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 
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Money is getting cheaper in more senses than one. Not 
only will it buy less than it ever did before, but its ac- 
cumulation now yields less satisfaction than in former 
years. Time was when people gaped when a “million- 
aire” was pointed out to them. Today 
not even a multi-millionaire excites ad- 
miration—unless he has done something 
more than merely pile up millions. We 
used to envy intensely men of gigantic 
wealth. Today we are inclined to pity 
quite a few of them. Unless a man has earned a reputa- 
tion for having done something worthy for his fellow 
men, we are inclined to believe that, not only are we 
not obliged to admire him, but that his gold will do 
about as little for him as he has done for others. The 
rolling up of abnormal wealth used to be the chief am- 
bition of the majority of business giants. Today our 
foremost business leaders are more anxious to win pub- 
lic approval than win additional millions. 

Money is no longer the yardstick of a man’s worth. 
I do not believe there are half a dozen millionaires un- 
der fifty years of age who would not rather become 
recognized as benefactors of the human race than fol- 
low a purely mercenary course calculated merely to 
swell inordinately their bank accounts, although, alas, 
they are not all capable of becoming benefactors. And 
assuredly there are many veteran multi-millionaires 
who have led selfish, self-centered lives who would 
gladly exchange three-fourths of their fortune for the 
deserved good will of the people. On this subject I know 
whereof I speak. There are among our Croesuses some 
of the most unhappy, worm-eaten, cankered souls in the 
whole land. In their hearts they know that, despite 
their mountains of gold, they have lost out in the game 
of life; that they are failures; that they have missed 
most of what makes life genuinely worth while. Some 
day I hope to analyze the wills left by the richest men 
America has produced. My impression from a cursory 
glance over the records is that vanity and selfishness 
dictated the majority of them. 

* - * 

The peace of the world has been threatened since the Peace 
Conference began, Premier Lloyd George told the British Parlia- 
ment. By whom? My guess is, Japan. 


MONEY IS 
LOSING 
ITS CHARM 


Who is the ablest statesman in the world today? ‘Presi- 
dent Wilson? No! David Lloyd George? No! Clem- 
enceau? No. Then who? Eleuterios Venizelos, the 
Greek Premier. This is the verdict of returning Ameri- 

cans who enjoyed the privilege of meet- 


WHO IS ing and mingling with the leading 
THE WORLD'S § ctatesmen of Eu We in A i 

ABLEST 1 rope. We in America 
STATESMAN? little appreciate the heroic stand Veni- 


zelos took when his own sovereign was 

bent upon causing the Greek nation to 
follow a course inimical to the Allies. Although threat- 
ened not only with political extinction, but even with 
assassination, Eleuterios Venizelos remained adaman- 
tine, true to justice, true to principle, true to Greece, 
true to himself. Even after being deposed from office 
he towered head and shoulders above every other man 
in the nation. Famous American financial and business 
leaders, men of conspicuous ability, have told me that 
on becoming acquainted with the workings of this great 
Greek’s mind, they felt as pigmies. Yet how many of 
us have taken any special notice of this inconspicuous 
actor in the kaleidoscopic European drama? I confess 
that I had to turn to a reference book to find how to 
spell his first name. 


* * * 

To succeed, act with tact. 
* * * 

Soldiers say Pershing is more of an idol here than over there. 
* * * 


Wasn’t it Pope who declared that the more he saw of 
men, the better he liked dogs? The more one sees of 
the inner workings of politicians, the better one likes 
business men. Every time a political lid is lifted the 

most unsavory revelations are uncovered. 

Senator Thompson began by insinuating 
POLITICIANS jin Albany that he had been offered a 
BUSINESS MEN Pribe of half a million dollars by the 

traction interests in favor of legislation 
x sought by them, but when the probe was 
applied the Senator’s own reputation and the reputation 
of certain other gentlemen engaged in politics suffered 
far more than the reputation of those who were ac- 
cused. The public had come to believe, or at least hope, 
that politics had become tolerably clean, that. bribes 
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were rarely sought or given, and that legislators con- 
ducted themselves and their affairs in an honorable, 
aboveboard way. The Albany disclosures, consequently, 
are disappointing and humiliating. 

Even much-abused Wall Street is less honeycombed 


with corruption than are certain halls of legislation. I ° 


believe that the records of such organizations as the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Marshall Field & Company and others could be 
sifted to the very bottom without yielding a single 
practice comparable with those apparently still pre- 
valent in political centers. Yet the men of the Thomp- 
son stripe are entrusted with the passing of laws to 
regulate the conduct of men of business. After all, 
however, the business world is chiefly itself to blame, 
since it is notorious that the majority of responsible 
business men make no effort whatsoever to bring about 
the election to political office of men of the right char- 
acter and caliber. Let us hope that the advent of women 
voters will do something to bring about cleaner politics. 
= & 

Ugly rumors come from Europe concerning the possibility of 
large-scale trouble which would directly involve the United States. 
Navy-building is proceeding apace. 

se *@ 
The two most powerful men in Britain have locked 
horns, David Lloyd George, the redoubtable head of the 
Government, and Lord Northcliffe, the Napoleon of the 
Press. Both are mighty fighters. Each knows much 
about the other, much more than they 
have ever told. When the British Pre- 


WATCH FOR mier did not appoint Northcliffe as a 
HISTORIC f 
FIREWORKS ‘Member of the Peace Conference, ap- 


parently the latter’s pride was hurt. At 

all events, he turned his newspaper artil- 
lery against Lloyd George, whom he had elected to the 
Premiership over the prostrate body of Asquith. Lloyd 
George kept still for a time but finally lost patience and 
thundered forth a scathing arraignment of Northcliffe 
in his recent notable speech in the House of Commons. 
Among other things, he accused Northcliffe of having 
traitorously sought to create friction between the Allies 
during the deliberations at Paris. He dubbed North- 
cliffe’s London “Times” as nothing more than “a three 
penny edition of the ‘Daily Mail,’ ” the half-penny morn- 
ing paper owned by Northcliffe and which was once de- 
scribed by another famous statesman as being “edited 
for office boys by office boys,” but which in reality is a 
newspaper of no little influence among the masses, about 
a million of whom buy it every day. Northcliffe 
promptly retaliated by intimating that by and by he 
will uncover certain secrets concerning Lloyd George’s 
handling of the war. 

This battle royal will probably result in historic 
revelations. No publisher in America wields half the 
power wielded in Britain by the Northcliffe press, which 
comprises a string of daily papers and a grand total of 
forty ‘publications of one kind or another. Northcliffe 







is even more fearless than Lloyd George. Moreover, 
he has masterly ability. At one stage he was instru- 
mental in virtually saving the British army from de- 
vastation through his exposure of the War Depart- 
ment’s shortcomings. Echoes of this death-grapple 
between Britain’s strongest gladiators are certain to 
resound round the world. Incidentally, President Wil- 
son has kept in close touch with Northcliffe during the 
war and has, I understand, a great regard for his 
judgment. 
Tec 

The indemnities, as outlined, appear fair enough. Collection 

is the problem. 
Pi 6 

Are prices of merchandise, commodities and everything 
else that we use not to fall in price to anything like the 
extent that had been expected? Candidly, the indica- 
tions increase that prices in most lines will give way 

very little—the March figures show a 
WILL PRICES rise. One is told on all sides by trades- 
COME DOWN people that they iook for higher instead 
ieee dere of lower prices. The clerk who sold 

me a pair of shoes the other day as- 

sured me with great confidence that 
prices would soon be materially higher. The painter 
advised me to have my house painted right away or 
else it would cost me a good deal more later on—and 
before I had time to act the local painters all went on 
strike for higher wages. Coal dealers come and whisper 
to us in a friendly way that we had better lay in our 
next winter’s supply of coal right away, as “prices are 
going to soar.” Then it looks as if railway freight 
rates will be jacked up once more. Director-General 
Hines had added $65,000,000 more to the pay of the 
highest paid railway workers with as little fuss as you 
or I would make over buying a two-cent newspaper. We 
are exhorted by trade journals to make building con- 
tracts instanter, “as prices of all building materials are 
certain to advance sharply when building activity 
sets in.” 

Learned economists have calculated confidently that 
the cost of living would gradually decline following 
the cessation of hostilities. So far their calculations 
have been filled only in rare cases. Is part of the ex- 
planation to be found in the fact that large employers 
everywhere are determined not to place themselves in 
a position compelling them to lower wages, no matter 
what else happens? Events on the continent of Europe 
and in England have impressed American employers 
with the advisability of avoiding anything and every- 
thing calculated to start labor disturbances here. On 
the whole, it looks more and more, as time passes, as if 
the general run of the prices which go to make up the 
cost of living will not fall sharply just yet. It may even 
be that ‘still higher prices are in store for us. 

oe" 

An American, back from a visit to Canada, says there is no 

pinching there and that prices are astoundingly lower than here. 
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Woolworth’s successor, I-hear, is likely to be Herbert 
T. Parson, who, twenty-seven years ago, entered Wool- 
worth’s office as a bookkeeper, “kept everlastingly at 
it,” as he once expressed it to me, and rose step by step 

until he became vice-president, general 


A CLOSE-UP manager and treasurer of the whole 
OF WOOL- Baca 
WORTH: colossal organization. The truth is that 


HIS the late Mr. Woolworth was not in 
SUCCESSOR robust health for several years and that 

long ago he relinquished active, day-to- 
day direction of affairs. The chief burdens fell upon 
Mr. Parson. Mr. Parson’s shoulders are broad. AI- 
though of only medium 
height, he gives the impres- * 
sion of extraordinary phy- 
sical strength. He is just a 
little under fifty, but looks 
nearer forty. He can stand | 
superhuman strain. It was 
not uncommon for him dur- 
ing his climb up the ladder to 
work whole rounds of the 
clock without an hour’s rest. 
He is still a glutton for work. 
Yet he functions as quietly 
as a_ Rolls-Royce motor. 
There is no hubbub, no sug- 
gestion of haste, no hurrying 
and scurrying of an army of 
secretaries in his ample office 
on the twenty-fourth floor of 
the Woolworth Building, 
nearby the palatial, a la Na- 
poleon office of his late chief. 
He is not an American, but 
the next best thing, a Cana- 
dian. 

Not even Andrew Car- 
negie was more fortunate 
than Frank W. Woolworth 
in finding brainy men to help 
to make him famous and 
successful. Mr. Woolworth, 
as a matter of fact, received 
credit for a good many 
things which he did not originate. The newspapers have 
been portraying him as a mercantile magician, the great- 
est ever. In my judgment Mr. Woolworth was not any- 
thing like the ablest merchant in the United States. I 


never met a multi-millionaire who was so frank to lay , 


bare his own weak spots. He told me, and repeated it 
over and over again, that when a young man he was a 
numbskull of numbskulls, that his dismissal from jobs 
calling for only a modicum of brains was entirely justi- 
fied, and that even his success in the five and ten cents 
business was due less to himself than to his employer, 
W. H. Moore, who gave him the money to start a 





FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 








humble five cents store at Utica. The venture failed 
and young Woolworth came back crestfallen. He 
wanted to get his old job again. But Mr. Moore insisted 
that he try again and, somewhat reluctantly, Wool- 
worth did. This time the store, at Lancaster, Pa., proved 
successful. “You see,” Mr. Woolworth impressed upon 
me, “my success was due more to Mr. Moore than to 
myself. I had written myself down a failure. My suc- 
cess in a large way did not come until I learned to take 
in able associates and let them run stores in partnership 
with me.” 

Like James B. Duke, the “tobacco king,” Mr. Wool- 
worth had to put his nose to 
the grindstone at such an 
early age and had to keep it 
there so intently that he never 
overcame his early educa- 


betrayed him. He was bluff, 
gruff, masterly and dominant 
in manner. He made few 
friends among men of his 
standing, and his life was not 
free from tragedy. His one 
passion, apart from business, 
was music. In his Fifth Ave- 
nue palace he had the most 
wonderful music room in the 
world. Hidden behind panels 
of the wall were the most 
elaborate musical contrap- 
tions, all manipulated from 
the keyboard of the unique 
organ which constituted the 
main feature of the room. 
Here Mr. Woolworth would 
sit by the hour reproducing, 
mechanically, the greatest 
masterpieces ever composed. 
At the right moment he could 
throw the room in total dark- 
ness, send flashes of light- 
ning careening from wall 
to wall, unloose terrible 
thunderbolts, bring on (behind the panels) a rainstorm 
so realistic that you felt like raising the collar of your 
coat, and produced other weird, wonderful effects. Also, 
before starting a piece the image of the composer would 
appear from the darkened doorway, first faintly, and 
then in a glow of light. 

One of Mr. Woolworth’s ringing sentences I shall 
never forget. I asked him what was his ultimate am- 
bition. “To have a store in every town in the civilized 
world.” There shone a mercantile Napoleon. Like 
Cecil Rhodes, Woolworth “thought in continents.” A 
thousand stores covering the United States did not 


tional deficiencies. His speech. 
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satisfy him. He had hundreds in Britain and Germany, 
and considered that he had made only a start. 

The erection by Mr. Woolworth of the tallest build- 
ing in the world was not the result of a freak notiun. 
Vhere is a story to the effect that he conceived this am- 
bition while a mere boy living under the very humble 
roof of his parents at Rodman, N. Y. But I doubt it. 
When I asked him why he had spent nearly $15,000,000 
on such a project he replied, “For several reasons.” 
lhen he added suddenly, “Did you know that the chil- 
dren’s school books tell them about the world’s highest 
building?” Then he recounted how the words ‘“Wool- 
worth Building,” without the addition of city or 
country, had proved sufficient address for mail from 
even foreign lands. He conveyed, with a chuckle, the 
impression that he looked upon the building as the 
greatest advertisement ever conceived by the mind of 
man. I should add that Mr. Woolworth took as great 
interest in the planning, the designing, the ornamenta- 
tion and internal fixing up of the Woolworth Building 
as he earlier took in the upbuilding of his business. Ex- 
pense was a secondary consideration. He wanted to 
erect a Cathedral of Commerce. And the final result 


_ pleased him infinitely, for everywhere the building was 


acclaimed as the embodiment of the modern spirit of 
America. 

Like so many other American business trojans, Mr. 
Woolworth had no son on whom to bestow his mantle. 
May I add that the everwhere-proclaimed statement 
that Mr. Woolworth’s fortune was $65,000,000 is, in my 
opinion, likely to be proven a gross exaggeration. 


* * * 
The most valuable “system” is a good nervous system. 
*x of * 


John D. Rockefeller once remarked to me in discussing 
a very prominent personage, “It is a pity that he just 
falls short of being a great man. He shows his little- 
ness by his aversion to having great, big brainy men 
about him. When I was active in busi- 
ness we could not get them too big or 


JEALOUSIES too brainy; the bigger and brainier they 


THE CURSE AT 


WASHINGTON W€re the more anxious we were to have. 


them around our directors’ table.’”’. Jeal- 
ousies have been one of the worst curses 
of Washington all through the war. Nor did the Eu- 
ropean armistice apparently bring an armistice at 
Washington. The whole miserable price-fixing fiasco is 
said to have had its origin in petty jealousies. Every de- 
partment head wanted his own way, and if he could not 
have it, then he threatened to quit. Director-General 
Hines resented having to take instructions from Messrs. 
Redfield and Peek. And so a lamentable quarrel de- 
veloped, a quarrel which had a most unfortunate effect 
upon the country’s business. 
Had this episode not occurred, the chances are that 
business by now would have been rapidly on the mend. 


Really big men accustom themselves to give-and-take. . 


But those who imagine themselves to be very much 
bigger than they are usually are extremely touchy. One 
of America’s foremost men of affairs, after some expe- 
rience at Washington, once said very bitterly, “These 
fellows at Washington are more concerned over getting 
credit for what is done than for getting things done. 
They are like a lot of prima donnas.” If the Hines- 
Redfield-Peek squabble is settled before these lines get 
into print, there is ground for confidence that the de- 
layed revival in industry will very shortly set in briskly. 
My own belief is that this revival will attain unpre- 
cedented proportions. 
* x * 


Walking along Worth Stfeet, New York, the other day 
I ran into a crowd which the police strove vainly to dis- 
perse. At one side of the street was a queue of the 
most pitiable collection of human wreckage I have ever 
beheld. They were dope fiends, lined 
up outside a city institutio6n to receive, 
when the doors opened, their daily dose 
of narcotics. Some of them had been 
in line for hours ahead of time, so eager 
were they to obtain their deadly drug. 
Several were able to retain their feet only by clinging 
to a rail. Their eyes had a dazed, dreamy, far-away 
look. Their heads nodded as if they were battling hard 
to keep:awake. Their countenances devicted horror— 
recalling visions of Dante’s Inferno. I was particularly 
struck by the fact that the majority were the merest 
youths; I don’t believe there were six in the whole 
crowd over thirty years of age. A few were well 
dressed; most were unkempt, and a few were in un- 
speakable rags. Not one of them appeared to care 
one fig for the gaze of the hundreds of onlookers. 
Manifestly, they had lost all sense of self-respect. 


Champions of booze are loudly warning us that pro- 


DOPE FIENDS 
ON PUBLIC 
EXHIBITION 


’ hibition will drive thousands and thousands of drinkers 


to heroin, cocaine, opium and such like poisons, and 
urge that this is a calamity to be avoided at all cost. 
Undoubtedly a number of drink addicts will try to ap- 
pease their craving by drugs. Quite possibly there may 
be trouble for a time. Even so, however, the good which 
will come from the abolition of drink, drunkenness and 
all that follow in their train cannot fail to outweigh a 
inillion times any possible temporary evils. Should 
liquor be effectively abolished, the coming generation 
will know nothing of it. And in considering a matter 
of such magnitude it is well to take the broadest, longest 
view of it. 

Could moving pictures be exhibited of such sights as 
I witnessed and of the still more terrible sights to be 
witnessed inside the walls of institutions treating drug 
fiends, they should do something to bring home to drink- 
ers the deadly peril involved in turning to narcotics. 
Could they gaze on the fiendish ruin wrought by drugs, 
even the hardest of drinkers would think twice before 
embracing this form of slow suicide. 
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Major Willard D. Straight (de- 
ceased), whose able administration 
‘of the War Risk Bureau resulted in 
its marked efficiency, was honored 
by General Pershing by the award 
of the D. S. M. As an assistant in 
the First Section of the General Staff, 
he rendered particularly valuable 
services to the Government. 
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About People We Know 


© Paul Thompson 


Lieut.-Col. Robert Bacon, who 
served with great credit and dis- 
tinction as Post Commandant of 
General Headquarters, received 
the D. S. M., from the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. By his high 
progressional attainments he ma- 
terially assisted in the success of 
our forces in the field, and by his 
efforts as chief of the American 
Mission at British General Head- 
quarters, performed duties requir- 
ing great tact and ability. 


Colonel James A, McCrea, former General Manager of 
the Long Island Railroad, is justly proud of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal awarded to him by General 
Pershing. He rendered especially efficient services 
abroad as General Manager of the Transportation Serv- 
ice, and later as Deputy Director in the Advance Sec- 
tion. Colonel McCrea ts here seen with Colonel Henry 
W. Thornton, previously General Superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad and afterward Director of Eng- 
lish Railways in France. 



















(©) Paul Thompson 


Sir Thomas Lipton, business man and sportsman, arriv- 
ing in New York on the Aquitania. Though primarily 
on a business trip, the famous yachting enthusiast ts 
also making tentative arrangements for the cup races 
in 1920. American interests for this sporting event are 
being taken care of by the New York Yacht Club. 
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THIS TELLS GOOD WORKERS FROM POOR 


AN the fitness of a man to fill a certain 
C position be discovered, or proved, by 
tests? 

The War Department has authorized the 
commanding generals in the twenty-two large 
demobilization camps to co-operate with Sher- 
win Cody and the Y. M. C. A. in testing sol- 
diers who are seeking employment, after dis- 
charge, on the clerical or executive side of 
business. It is expected that the tests will be 
given by army officers under direction of the 
personnel adjutant, using a special series of 
the National Business Ability Tests which has 
been prepared by Mr. Cody under direction 
of Lt.-Colonel Strong, of the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel. 

Each man will receive a copy of his record 
which he can use with an employer as doc- 
umentary evidence of his ability when he ap- 
plies for an office position, and tabulated lists 
of the records will be distributed to the U. S. 
Employment Service and the Y. M. C. A. em- 
ployment departments, both now co-operating 
in a new unified employment service for 
soldiers. 

Employers are pricking up their ears these 
days, when they hear anything about scientific 
testing as a basis for employment. The U. S. 
Army, in a mood of liberal efficiency, intro- 
duced a series of psychological tests for sol- 
diers and officers, administered through Major 
Yerkes in the Surgeon General’s office to 
nearly a million and a half of the men. These 
were followed up by a series of “trade tests” 
prepared and administered through the “Com- 
mittee on Classification of Personnel” in the 
Adjutant General’s office, with Colonel Walter 
Dill Scott at the head. i 


The U. S. Trade Tests 


Simple tests were devised for selecting ex- 
perts, journeymen and novice workers in more 
than one hundred different trades, and for 
sheer efficient rapidity they were “a howling 
success,” as one member of the Committee 
expressed it. This committee had begun to 
prepare a series of trade tests for clerical 
workers when the armistice put a stop to their 
efforts. Colonel Scott immediately recognized 
the National Ability Tests developed by Mr. 
Cody during the past seven years as directly 
in line with the “trade tests” of the army, and 
as worked out in greater detail because of the 
longer time in which they had been maturing. 
That was why his committee immediately rec- 
ommended the acceptance of Mr. Cody’s pro- 
posal to have the tests given to the soldiers 
just before they were discharged, so that busi- 
ness men might have something more than 
“patriotism” to go on in giving positions to 
soldiers who can be employed in response to 
the urgent appeals now being made by many 
agencies. 

The U. S. Employment Service is receiving 
applications for employment from about 30 
per cent. of the entire body of men discharged, 
and about one-third of these are for office or 
executive work. Manufacturers employ about 
ten times as many men in the shop as in the 
office, and have maintained that office work 
was, therefore, of interest to only about one- 
tenth as many persons as mechanical work; 
but when insurance companies, department 
stores, afd the million retail businesses of the 
country are taken into consideration, it is not 
strange that the discharged soldiers are di- 
vided approximately as one-third workers on 
the mental side of business, one-third or a 
little over on the skilled mechanic side, and 
one-third or a little less in the class’ of un- 
skilled laborers. 

Office workers have given business men in- 
finitely less trouble than mechanics. The rea- 


Employers Can Have Benefit of ' 
Practical Tests Given 
__ Released Soldiers 


COMMERCIAL TESTS AND HOW TO USE THEM 


These tests are intended to be given in normal time. 
Two or three minutes additional may be allowed to 
those who do not finish with the rest. 


terial; and, 3, good private material, eliminat- 
ing the men who were not even fit for the 
lowest service in the army and had to be sent 
to the “development battalions” for ele- 
mentary education. Even Colonel Scott is by 
no means sure that these general tests will 
prove of very great utility in selecting business 
employees. 

“The so-called ‘trade tests’ of the Commit- 
tee on Classification of Personnel were of a far 


. more specific and definite character, and it is 
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ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR TEST 


(Time, 5 minutes) 





Correct the following with pencil on this sheet. Divide 
Par. 1 into sentences, inserting periods end capital letters. 3 
Cross out wrong forms if choice of two or more is given: 

1. Once upon a time there was a little chimney-sweep his 
name was Tom that is a short name you have heard it before 
you will not have much trouble in remembering it. 

2. I have (went — gone) to town. 

He has (wrote — written) a letter to his mother. 
He has (drunk — drank) all the water. 

He (did — done) the job yesterday. 

T,am going with you, (ain’t — aren’t — what?) I? 

8. I (saw — have seen) him before I saw you. 

I (haven't heard — didn’t hear) from him yet. 
He (has spoken — spoke) to me already. 

He (did — has done) the work yesterday. 

He (has not spoken — didn’t speak) to me so far. 

4. It is (me—JI). 

It is (they — them). 
It is (she — her). 
5. Between you and (me—I). 
(Whom — who) will the paper be read by? 
Total Errors 
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son is plain. They are in line for the executive 
positions which pay high salaries and carry 
with them the vast pleasure of a sense of con- 
trol. Mechanics have found a substitute for 
this in unions, which have been a source of con- 
tinual friction, happily absent from the office. 
But perhaps for that very reason the office 
worker has been somewhat neglected. .He is 
the brain clearing-house of the whole organ- 
ization; on his intelligence the whole system 
of sales and distribution depends, and increased 
intelligence in the office shows probably more 
quickly in the profits than improved efficiency 
in any other direction, for the office must be 
thought of as including the sales force, the 
driving rod of the business engine. More 
brains in the office at once brings more money 
for dividends. If tests will find brains, it is 
certain that employers will wish to use tests, 
or still better have the benefit of tests given 
by such skilled test-givers as the personnel de- 
partment of the army. 


Can You Measure Ability by Tests? 


The great question in the minds of, em- 
ployers is, “Do tests really help to discover 
brains of that practical sort which can be used 
to advantage in business ?” 

Mr. Cody declares that this depends on what 
the tests are, and under what conditions they 
are administered. He describes the present 
situation with reference to employment tests 
as follows: 


“The psychological tests are a blanket meas- 
ure of general intelligence. They proved use- 
ful in dividing the enlisted men quickly into 
the three broad classes of 1, commissioned of- 
ficer material ; 2, non-commissioned officer ma- 


to these that the practical working psycholo- 
gists are looking in their hope of becoming a 
recognized factor in modern business organ- 
ization. 


Clerical Tests Standardized 


“Our clerical tests are trade tests of the very 
best sort, namely performance tests on psy- 
chological lines. If you are going to employ a 
general clerk or bookkeeper, you would count 
it only common sense to know just how many 
columns of figures he would copy in four min- 
utes, and just how many errors he would make 
in copying them. If you were going to em- 
ploy a stenographer you would certainly like 
to know how many words she would misspell 
in a standard list of fifty, how many wrong 
forms of grammar she would think right when 
she had the right and the wrong torms to 
choose from, or how successfully she would 
put in commas to make the sense of a business 
letter clearer, as well as the number of words 
she would average on the typewriter per min- 
ute, and the number of errors of all kinds 
which she would make in each hundred words. 

“If you were going to employ a corre- 
spondent or office manager you would be glad 
to know how many of the nine facts required 
in answering three letters he would be able to 
dig out of the four catalogue pages supplied 
him a day in advance, and how clearly and 
tactfully he would be able to state these facts 
as compared with the skilled correspondents 
of the National Cash Register Co., Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., etc. These are precisely 
what the National Ability tests are. They were 
first worked out with employees of known 
ability in leading business concerns, then with 
grammar school graduates and next with high 
school graduates, so that when the soldier 
takes our tests he will know on which of these 
levels he stands, and any business man can 
judge his ability by simply looking at his card, 
where his individual record will be written side 
by side with the averages of business em- 
ployees in the concerns mentioned. 


Official Output Doubled 


“It doesn’t take any special training to know 
the difference between a stenographer who 
gets out letters at the rate of 57 words a min- 
ute for five minutes with no mistakes and the 
one who gets fhem out at 15 words a minute 
with 7 mistakes to every hundred words, while 
the average of the experienced stenographers 
referred to is 40 words a minute, with 2 errors 
to each hundred words.” 

A. W. Dippy, by measuring the work of 
stenographers in this fashion in the McGraw- 
Hill offices, was actually able to double the 
weekly volume of correspondence turned out. 
The first step toward increased efficiency is 
knowing what each individual can. do. 


If this plan of testing is carried out with 
the 1,000 discharged soldiers who each day are 
applying for office work, American business 
men will be able to judge for themselves very 
soon as to whether these test records are worth 
anything or not. 
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IF HE HAS WON, SHOULD YOU DESPAIR? 


HEN Quentin D. Corley, of Dallas, Tex., 
V V at the age of twenty-one found him- 


self, as the result of a railroad acci- 
dent, bereft of his two arms, he precluded 
barren hours of self-pity by planting the 
seeds of an immediate and steady optimism. 
Instead of long hours of dreary convalescence, 
with dead desires parading through a mind 
overwhelmed by despair, new ambitions 
greened over his tree of life, and he walked 
from the hospital a man whose high moments 
had already placed him on the hilltop of ser- 
vice. Before him stretched a vista of happy 
years filled with everything that makes happi- 
ness for man. His dream of success, a happy 
home, a fireside where a contented wife and 
little ones waited for him at day’s end, spread 
out before him, intact and palpable as it was 
the day the doctors in the hospital had decreed 
that to amputate one arm just beneath the 
shoulder and the other just below the elbow 
was the only way to save his life. 

The very day he was pronounced fit to work 
he started out to hunt a job. And he found it, 
as all men do who know life aright. It was 
not, perhaps, just the job he would have 
chosen, but he believed in accepting small 
things with a*full hope in the nearness of 
larger ones. ‘A high school graduate, he had 
for three years been a stenographer, his leas- 
ure hours being devoted to the study of civil 
engineering. Of course he knew that without 
his arms he could neither be a stenographer 
nor follow the profession of a civil engineer. 





Combing the hair is an.easy matter with the aid of 
the mechanical hand. 

So he took the first thing that was offered 
him—the foremanship of a grading outfit at 
2 wage of $1.50 a day. His evenings were 
now given over to the study of law. In less 
than two years his ambition was rewarded: 
he was admitted to the bar. Two years later, 
when only twenty-five, he was appointed Jus- 
tice of the Peace of Dallas, and in 1912, when 
twenty-nine, he was elected Superior Judge of 
Dallas County, the youngest man ever to re- 
ceive that honor. 

The real story of his brave heart, however, 
lies in the years of service he rendered to those 
in the same plight as himself. A youth who 
spelt leisure in terms of progress, he devoted 
many of his evenings to the invention of me- 
chanical appliances to take the place of hands 
and arms. In his high school years he had 
worked during his vacations in factories and 
foundries. The knowledge thus gained, to- 
gether with what he had acquired in his study 


' After Losing Arms, Rises from a 


Stenographer to Be Judge— 
Example for Maimed 


By GENEVIEVE PARKHURST 
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Even the usually difficult task of adjusting the 
collar button is simple when accomplished by the 
mechanical hand. 


of mechanics and civil engineering, served 
him well in his intention. 

He now has to his credit over a dozen ap- 
pliances which fit him to perform almost any 
act of which the human hand is capable. With 
their aid he can shave, wash, comb his hair, 
fasten his collar, tie his necktie, run his auto- 
mobile, write with a fountain pen, tend garden 
and make a good record in a bowling tourna- 
ment. 

It was at the recent congress of scientists 
gathered at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City by the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled Soldiers that I first saw this pale, 
slender, young man, a strange fire of dreams 
in his eyes, as he stood surrounded by the ac- 
cepted orthopedic savants of the world and 
unfolded to them secrets of adjustment. I 
saw a big man of Italy pat him on the shoulder 
and tell him that he was a great benefactor 
to the men who had lost their arms in battle. 
I saw a noted French surgeon so overwhelmed 
that he could but embrace his colleague, a 
French industrial and economic expert, in his 
joy because he knew what these artificial 
agents of human motion would mean to the 
‘crippled soldiers of his own land. An English 
surgeon proclaimed him a genius of the spirit 
as well as of the mind, as one after the other, 
he adjusted the appliances and demonstrated 
just how they should be used. He took off 





Quentin Corley finds driving his automobile a 
pleasant diversion. 


his collar and put it on again; he combed his 

air; he wrote his name; he explained how 
he ran his automobile by means of foot at- 
tachments and the use of the arm that ex- 
tended below the elbow. 

When it was all over I interviewed him, 
anxious to know just what divine spark it 
was that could glow into such a flame of ever- 
lasting service to his brother man. And these 
are a few of the things he said: 

“Being happy is a matter of psychology. As 
soon as I gained consciousness after my acci- 
dent and found that both of my arms were 
gone I went through some dreadful battles 
with my own soul. Doubt, despair, self-pity and 
a dozen other hobgoblins tried to drag me 
into the slough of despond. But I laughed in 
their faces and determined that life, after all, 
is what we ourselves make it, that what hap- 
pens to us does not matter half as much as 
the way we take what happens. I knew that, 
having been allowed to live, there was a reason 
for my existence, and that if I only tried to 
justify it, happiness could be an everpresent 
quality in my life. It has been and is.” 

And here Judge Corley gave invaluable ad- 
vice to our many hundreds of brave American 
youths who have made the high sacrifice on 
the battlefield. “Cripples,” he stated, “should 
not shun society. At first I found I was in- 
clined to keep to myself. I just gave myself 





The mechanical hand grips the saw firmly, and 
sawing wood is a simple matter. 


a mental pat of encouragement and said, 
‘Quentin, old boy, this will never do. If you 
want to keep in touch with life you just mingle 
with your friends and become a part of the 
world’s pgogress.’ So I straightened my 
shoulders and went out just as much as I had 
before the day of my accident. I joined a de- 
bating club. I went to dances. I attended 
our church entertainments. Always I kept a 
smiling face turned outward to the world and 
inward to a soul which rejoiced in the very 
gift of life itself. It was at the debating club 
that I met her who is now Mrs. Quentin Corley 
and the mother of my two little ones. 

“When I first realized that I cared deeply 
for her, there was a pang, I'll admit. But I 
knew that brains and heart and nothing else 


_count where love is, and: we both had that. I 


got the girl.” ; 
Self-respect and self-protection, according 
to Judge Corley, are the two prize possessions 
(Continued on page 998) 
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Victory Loan’s Attractiveness To Small Investors 


contrast to the previous Liberty loans, 

are distinctly in favor of the buyers of 
small amounts of the notes. This is due to 
the fact that provision has been made for allot- 
ment in full on subscriptions up to and includ- 
ing $10,000. 

On account of the comparatively small 
amount of the Loan, it is not inconceivable 
that practically all of it may be taken by buyers 
of small amounts. If this condition should 
arise, of course it would mean that there would 
be practically no allotment to the buyers of 
larger amounts. 

If 4,500,000 people buy an average of $1,000 
of the new issue, the total will be accounted 
for. Every buyer of $1,000 of notes corre- 
sponds to ten buyers of $100 notes or twenty 
of $50 notes. With the more attractive interest 
rate of 434 per cent. it is likely that a great 
many people who might otherwise have bought 
only $100 or $200 of the Loan will buy twice 
as much, because they will be getting the high 
rate with absolute security, and in addition 
they will be tying up their money for a period 
of only three or four years. 

In the previous loans, the total number of 


Ts terms of the Victory Liberty Loan, in 


By G. A. YOUNGER 


subscribers was well over 15,000,000, and the 
average of subscriptions outside of the large 
amounts taken by corporations was probably 
500. 
. This would work out very much to the 
benefit of the: holders of small amounts of 
bonds, because it would create a very good 
market for the whole issue. It would mean 
that if a man wanted to get $50,000 of the 
bonds, he would have to buy them in the open 
market. On account of the 4% per cent. rate, 
the holders probably would be very much dis- 
inclined to part with their notes for less than 
par, and the man desiring to get a large amount 
would have to bid up for the notes. On ac- 
count of the provision for conversion into a 
tax-exempt 334 per cent. bond, this situation 
might easily arise, because the man with a 
large income might find it advisable to pay 
more than par for the new notes, in order to 
effect the saving on the amount of his income 
tax. 

One of the points which deserves particular 
emphasis in this connection is the duty it 
places upon the man of moderate means to 


subscribe to the Victory notes to his absolute 
limit, because by so doing he helps to create 
a situation which will stabilize the market for 
these notes and at the same time benefit him- 
self by getting a higher rate of interest. An- 
other thing that he should not overlook is the 
fact that the 434 per cent. notes are free from 
Federal normal income tax, which in the year 
1919 will amount to 8 per cent. This is of im- 
portance because it enables the purchaser of 
the notes to so divide his investments that he 
can avoid paying out a large part of his income. 

The stabilization of the price of the new 
Victory notes will be of benefit to the older 
issues of Liberty bonds, because it will tend 
to stabilize their prices as well. With the 
new issue consistently selling at par or better 
the market value of the older issues will 
usually be considered in relation to the newer 
issue, because it is the earliest one to mature. 
Another point to be remembered is that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass announced that this 
is to be the last of the big popular loans, and 
for that reason there is very little possibility 
of any further competition from future Gov- 
ernment issues to affect the prices of the older 
issues. 


Carry Your Military Training Into Your Job 


HAT did you learn in the army? Have 

you thought how you can use your 

military training in business? Why 
not? You have been part of the greatest ma- 
chine ever in existence; utilize the knowledge 
you have gained for your own advancement. 

Of all men to benefit by military training, 
the salesman received. most that is worth re- 
membering. What did you learn from the 
drill sergeant alone? Good carriage. Isn’t 
a good ¢garriage, a snappy appearance, the first 
requisite of a salesman? Head up! Chest 
up! Eyes straight! Nowhere will appearance 
carry you so far as in salesmanship. 

The sloppy, slouchy man never made a sol- 
dier, never made a first-class salesman. You 
have the start with your military training. 
Keep it up. Remember how the sloppy man, 
the sloppy officer, affected you. Isn’t that still 
true now that you are in civil life? 

Did you learn to talk while in the army? 
Do you remember what effect a quick, sharp 
command had on you, and what effect a poor 
one? Walk into your next prospect’s office 
and command an.audience. You can. Head 
up! Chest up! Eyes straight! And give the 
boy or the girl at the door orders—politely, 
but orders. They are used to receiving or- 
ders, otherwise they would not be employees. 
Try it. Getting in is half the job. Your physi- 
cal appearance will take you in. Remember 
you are you—you are giving the orders. 

What do you do when you face your pros- 
pect? Walk into the office as you walked into 
the orderly room. Head up! Chest up! Eyes 
straight! Feel you are somebody. Meet your 
man as a man. When you give him your 
handshake let it be a real handshake as your 
salute was a real salute. Your officer was 
quick to tell you if your salute was a poor 
one. Your prospect won’t tell you, but his 
mind will register a weak entry and refuse 
to be interested. Properly presenting your- 
self commands attention just as the click of 
the heels and the snappy soldier got results 
in the orderly room. 

Are you using your training? 

Now you are on the ground. You can re- 
member how little inclined you felt to drill 
the first five minutes, and then if your officer 
was worth his salt, he soon had you thinking 
to keep up with him. It is just the same in 


By LLOYD W. GEORGESON 





Overseas for seventeen months with the Second 
Division, Twenty-third Infantry, Lieutenant George- 
son is an enthusiast, from first-hand experience, on 


the advantages gained from military service. Like 
the “Good Divine,” he is now following his own 
teaching as bond salesman for Lee Higginson & Co. 


salesmanship. Your man is cold when you 
start so make him think to keep up with you. 
Interest is only making the other man think 
to keep up with you. You set the pace. He has 
to follow. Now you remember there is a point 
where you tired and needed a rest, a change, 
and if you had that rest you would wind up 


with a hard finish with plenty of go. 


It is identical; your man will tire. Switch 
your subject. Ease down, and then when his 
mind is relaxed, come down hard for your 
finish, and do it well. 

Earnestness was the outstanding charac- 


teristic of the American soldier at the front. 
That was his strong point. In our sector an 
English officer remarked, “Your chaps are so 
serious; their faces are all business.” 

Carry this into your job. Earnestness is 
half the battle. Nothing can withstand earn- 
estness. Earnestness is confidence—and con- 
fidence full speed ahead will win. 

System. You have learned system in the 
army. You have seen that great bodies can- 
not move without co-operation of all parts. 
Are you co-operating with all your assistants 
in your business? Use your office force. They 
are your details, your kitchen police, your 
ration parties. Use them. Make your day 
orderly. Start the same program each day 
on the same lines. Get your office working 
with you. Then get out and use your im- 
agination. Plan your attack, prepare your 
ground. Then go to it. You were taught in 
the army to do something even if it looked 
wrong. If you do that something hard 
enough, nine times out of ten it will win even 
though it is not exactly right. Hit the game hard. 

You are back in civil life. It is easy going. 
No one will shout to you, “Head up! Chest 
up! Eyes straight!”* No one will tell you to 
get a move on. 

When you see the smartly dressed soldier 
pass you on the avenue does he not stand out 
in your eyes and command attention? You 
can do the same thing in civilian clothes. You 
only need the will. You have the start. 

This applies to every job, but to salesmen 
in particular. Selling is an attack, a meeting 
and a close. There are physical forces, men- 
tal forces, reserve forces, strategies, surprises, 
retreats, reverses, and success. The two es- 
sentials are practice, constant, steady prepa- 
ration ; and the force to put it over. Germany 
would never have succeeded as long as she 
did without the practice that preceded. The 
American. soldier would never have beaten 
the German if he had lacked the force, the de- 
termination to win. ‘Organize yourself by 
practice, by attention to detail. Make your 
staff work. See that your whole organization 
is pulling with you, co-operating. Then add 
your force, your will to win no matter what 
the difficulties. 

You will win. 

Remember your military training. 


It is 
valuable, You can use it. Do you? 
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TURN THE CAMP FIRES INTO HOME FIRES. 
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STIRRING ADVENTURES, THEN FORTUNE 


STRANDED mining prospector one day 

A noticed a wagon going along a street 

in Los Angeles loaded with dark- 

brown material. He took a handful. It was 
tarry and greasy. 

Instinctively he knew he had found the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow he had chased 
through incredible hardships. 

For twenty years he had followed the quest 
with little to show by way of reward save 
a terrible scar, which marred half his face, and 
a mangled wrist, which had been crunched in 
the mouth of a mountain lion one of the thou- 
sands of nights he had slept out in the open 
in wild, uninhabited fastness. 

On his fortieth birthday the pros- 
pector had not forty dollars. Since 
then he has waxed rich at the rate 
of perhaps a million dollars every 
year. Now, at sixty-two he is 
one of America’s foremost multi- 
millionaires. 

More! His fingering of that 
handful of oozy, sticky, smelly sub- 
stance led to America’s being in- 
calculably strengthened to wage 
war and gain victory. Joffre 
stopped the first fierce Teutonic 
onrush upon Paris by impressing 
every motor vehicle in the city into 
service to rush troops to the 
Marne. Germany’s command of 
superior railroad facilities might 
have proved fatal to the allied line 
at one of the many points during 
the war had not: motor transporta- 
tion gone to the rescue. In the air, 
too, one essential to supremacy -. 
was an abundant supply of liquid 
fuel—gasoline. And what of the 
seas? Without American fuel oil 
the combined British, French and 
American fleets could not have 
“ruled the waves,” driving the 
enemy into his lair, and thus keep- 
ing the international highways of 
commerce and travel open for the 
succoring of the British Isles and 
the continent with munitions, ma- 
terials and man-power. 

For by the time the death 
grapple of nations came the ex- 
amination of that tarry handful had 
led to the production of oil by this 
single intrepid prospector at the 
rate of twenty-five million barrels 
a year—a volume greater than pro- 
duced by any one Standard Oil 
company. The total output of oil 
in the United States approximates 
one million barrels a day. This 
man’s properties yield upward of 
one hundred thousand barrels 
every time the sun rises. 

Yet he blithely declares that he has only 
begun to produce; that the whole oil industry 
is only in its formative stage; that the motori- 
zation of the world has scarce begun, and that 
ere long oil-driven machinery will enable man 
to conquer the air, till the soil, utilize the seas 
and accelerate communication on land on a 
scale and with an ease and speed and economy 
not even dreamed today by you or me. We 
are, affirms this man of vision and achieve- 
ment, about to enter the oil age—the age of 
motorization. The nineteenth century was 
the century of coal and steam-power; the 
twentieth is to be the century of oil and motor- 
power. 

To those of us not possessing fortunes the 
romance and the glamor of this man’s record 
lie in the fabulous wealth he has earned. 

To him money always has meant so little 


Edward L. Doheny’s “Wild West- 
ern” Experiences Eclipse 
the Fiction Stories 

“™ - By B. C. FORBES 


Reprinted, by Permtsston, from Hearst's Magazine. 


and appeared so weakly that whenever he dis- 
covered a valuable property and had overcome 
all the difficulties incidental to its development 
into a profitable, smooth-going, money-earn- 
ing concern, he quickly gave it up. Once, 
before he had attained great wealth, he, with 
a partner, developed one property which was 
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EDWARD L. DOHENY 


netting him a clear profit of.half a million 
dollars a year. Instead of remaining to scoop 
in the cash he promptly sold out. “The diffi- 
culties had all been solved. It no longer 
attracted me,” was his simple comment in 
explanation. “Achievement, not money, yields 
satisfaction.” 

How this wrestler with difficulties turns even 
the worst of misfortunes to profitable account 
may be illustrated by one incident. Once, in 
his prospecting days, he fell down a 120-foot 
shaft and broke both legs. While lying on his 
back in the hospital he threw himself enthusi- 
astically into the study of law, graduated in six 
months, and was immediately admitted to part- 
nership in a law firm. 

Again, when his wife and a party of friends 
expressed a desire to see a certain spot in 
Mexico the circumstance that there was no 
road to it did not deter him, He simply gave 





orders to have a road, fit for the passage of 
automobiles, cut through the heart of the 
intervening forest at lightning speed; and it 
was done. 

When the mountain lion sprang upon him 
as he lay on his open-air bed of twigs and 
seized his right arm in its mouth, quick as a 
flash he pulled his hunter’s knife from his belt 
with his left hand and plunged it into the lion’s 
throat. The beast recoiled; then with an 
angry, frenzied yell it again sprang at 
him with its full fury. But, with a presence 
of mind sharpened by many adventures, 
the prospector had grabbed his trusted 
rifle and, though his wrist was torn and 
crushed, aimed a bullet which 
caught the lion during its fateful 
spring. Its paws and head reached 
him, but they were the paws and 
head of a dead animal. 

This man who, through toil and 
peril, endurance and adventure, has 
graduated from a mining pros- 
pector to the foremost American 
oil producer and the creator of un- 
counted wealth for the benefit of 
us all; this man who cares nothing 
for money, but everything for add- 
ing to the sum total of civiliza- 
tion’s resources; this man whose 
titanic achievements hastened 
victory in the war and are destined 
to play an even greater part in the 


man is Edward L. Doheny. 

You never heard of him? That’s 
because he is no self-advertiser ; 
because he never courts the lime- 
light ; because he is too busy doing 
things to find time to talk much 
about them. I have had to camp 
on his trail for months to dig in- 
formation out of him; and time 
and again as I tried to ferret out 
his story I likened myself to a 
prospector. He persisted in describ- 
ing what others had done, leading 
me off along a trail I didn’t want 
to follow, and it was only by adroit 
maneuvering that I occasionally 
got him to admit his part in the 
things he described.: I could now 
tell you far more about any one of 
a half-a-dozen other prospectors 
and western characters than I 
learned about Mr. Doheny from 
himself. But others have helped 
me to piece out the story. It is 
thrillingly, throbbingly American. 
Its early chapters are set and 
steeped in the “wild westernism” 
that has succumbed to civili- 
zation. 

Edward L. Doheny came of venturesome, 
pioneer stock, both his father (an Irishman) 
and his mother’s father (an Irish-Canadian) 
having hunted seals and whales in the icy 
regions of Labrador. The Doheny family later 
settled at Fond du Lac, and here Edward was 
born in 1856. His parents—working people— 
sent him to school almost as soon as he could 
walk, and although. he had to work for the 
greater part of each year as_he grew up, 
he graduated from high school at the phe- 
nomenally early age of fifteen. Like so many 
men of mark, his forte was arithmetic, par- 
ticularly mental arithmetic. Curiously neither 
geology nor chemistry, through which he was 
destined to earn fame and fortune, appealed 
to him. He studied them because he had to. 
The nomadic blood in his veins moved him to 
accept eagerly an opportunity to accompany a 
governmental party which was to survey Okla- 
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homa. The outdoor, carefree life so charmed 
him that he later proceeded into New Mexico 
with a Government mule buyer. And although 
he was not yet seventeen he encountered 
exciting experiences with Indians, who were 
conducting very successful scalping expedi- 
tions. 

The Government troops, having captured 
many steeds from marauding Indians, an- 
nounced a sale of them, and young Doheny 
saw a chance to undertake his first business 
venture. He had saved enough to buy ninety- 
two head at $5.35 each. The next job was to 
tame the horses, not one of which had been 
broken. He became so expert at handling 
ponies that he attained quite a reputation as 
a jockey at the horse races, which the pioneers 
of those days delighted in getting up. * When 
he sold out his profits exceeded $2,000. 

Unlike the dare-devil westerners portrayed 
by writers of juvenile stories, young Doheny 
did not drink, did not play cards, did not even 
smoke. He early realized that only the fittest 
could survive the life he planned to lead in 
rugged, unsettled regions overrun with wild 
animals and wilder men. The wilderness, the 
mountain-side, the forest kept calling to him, 
holding out prospects of untold gold. When 
a famous fortune-seeker—Charlie Quidero— 
organized a party to invade the Black Hills 
district of Dakota to prospect for placer gold 
Ed Doheny gladly enrolled. Black Hills was 
destined to become famous, but not through 
his expedition. The Government created a 
reservation for Blackfeet Sioux, ordered all 
prospectors out, and soldiers confiscated the 
whole Quidero outfit. 

But this inglorious end to his ‘first gold- 
seeking venture did not daunt Doheny. An 
ambitious expedition was being organized by 
several notable prospectors, well financed ; and 
as it was considered lucky to take a tenderfoot 
along Ed Doheny was picked. Their activities 
were rich in exciting experiences, but poor in 
fortune. 

The tenderfoot decided to become something 
more than a rule-of-thumb prospector. He 
procured books on metallurgy and geology, 
and when snowed in devoured their contents 
until he had learned them almost by heart: His 
early smattering of chemistry and geology and 
his aptitude for mathematics stood him in 
good stead. His mental activities were of 
benefit to him in other ways. For example, he 
and a companion undertook a journey of 800 
miles to Arizona and met during the entire 
trip only one white man, who, having married 
a squaw, had settled at Navaho, in the Red 
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Desert. On this long trail life had to be sus- 
tained by vigilant use of the gun to bring 
down deer, wild turkeys, elks, jack rabbits, etc. 
In Arizona Doheny, by then a keen-eyed, 
trained prospector, who could spot a-likely 
stain ona rock with the best of the veterans, 
struck his first rich find. By building a crude 
stone mill to crush the ore he won gold in pay- 
ing quantities. But the wander-lust shortly 
repossessed him, and off he went to blaze new 
trails and seek other El Dorados. After much 
wandering, and not a little hunger and more 
than one hair-raising escapade, he finally, in 
1800, discovered the Black Range mining dis- 
trict in what is now Sierra County, New 
Mexico, and in less than three months a town 
of 5,000 people sprung up, a railroad was run 
in, telegraphic communication was established, 
and Ed Doheny became.a bonanza king. 
Once again, however, having set things in 
motion, instead of remaining to pile up a huge 
fortune, he pulled up stakes and moved on. He 
was then worth about $30,000, but he had made 
a vow that he would clean up $100,000 as a 
prospector or leave his bones on the moun- 
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tains. Several others had made that amount, 
and Bill Greene (subsequently of Greene- 
Cananea fame) made nearer $1,000,000. 

His next strike was a unique silver placer- 
mine on the spot which, thanks to Doheny’s 
enterprise, developed into Kingston, N. M. 
Stories of how chunks of silver could be picked 
up with little trouble spread like wildfire, and 
soon 6,000 people, mostly daring gentleman 
of fortune, were camping all around the 
wealth-strewn ground. Kiches poured into 
Doheny’s lap by tens of thousands of dollars. 
Although only twenty-four he blossomed as 
an important mine owner and operator. He 
formed a partnership with C. A. Canfield, who 
had such a keen “mining sense” that he could 
discover valuable mines with greater ease and 
certainty than the expert diviner can locate 
water with his rod. For a number of years all 
went well. Then came the leg-breaking in- 
cident already mentioned and his spell as a 
lawyer. His next mining venture — the 
shipping of rich fluxing ores trom Mexico into 
the United States—rolled up riches until it 
was knocked on the head by the McKinley 
tariff bill, which imposed halt a cent a pound 
duty on such ores. Once again Doheny found 
himself dead broke. 

Again into strange, unpeopled regions—this 
time the Mojave Desert. Here Doheny and 
Canfield operated mines rich in gold, but with 
ore so refractory that it was virtually impos- 
sible to work it. From South Africa had come 
reports of a wonderful cyanide process which 
had been installed on the Witwatersrand mines 
with revolutionary success. Doheny hied him- 
self to Denver, where a demonstration was to 
be given, analyzed the process, found it satis- 
factory, bought from its Scottish inventors the 
right to use it, and set up the first cyanide 
plant in that part of the world. 

Days and years of ups and downs followed. 
Rarely did Prospector Doheny sleep under 
other ceiling than the wide heavens. Each 
night he lay down with his faithful rifle at his 
side, his six-shooter ready for action and a 
hunter’s knife at his belt. 

“Wasn’t it sometimes eerie when you knew 
wild animals were prowling around? And 
wasn’t it ‘cold in the winter?” I asked. 

“There is no more comforting feeling 
imaginable than to wake up at night and feel 
your well-tried rifle snuggling warmly at your 
side,” he replied. “The warmest bed I ever 
slept in was under a foot of snow. It took me 
me a long time to become used to beds and 
bedrooms. I felt choked. No feather bed can 
compare with one made of leafy branches and 










“As a diversion Mr. Doheny purchased some select oil lands, developed them, and pocketed fully $10,000,000 when he sold out.” 


—Courtesy of Hearst’s Magazine 
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pliant twigs.” The recollection of them 
brought a gleam to his eyes. “Of course, you 
often flirt with death when leading such a life; 
but I have seen persons run over in the streets 
of New York. I still prefer the habitations of 
nature to the habitations of man.” 

After twenty years’ search for Ophir he 
found himself, in the fall of 1892, in Los 
Angeles minus more than $90,000 of the $100,- 
000 he had set as his goal. But although his 
pockets were empty his heart was still full of 
hope, his body was full of health and his spirit 
was full of fight. The rainbow’s end would 
not always elude him. 

He discovered it where he least expected to 
find it—right where he was in Los Angeles. 
The pot of gold had been blindly. passed and 
repassed by thousands, including learned 
geologists. The dramatic incident which 
opened the portals of millionairedom to the 
dogged prospector is worth recounting in his 
own words. 

“T was living,” he narrates, “at a small hotel 
in the western part of Los Angeles. One day 
I noticed a wagon-load of brown material that 
looked like the manganese ores I used to mine 
in New Mexico. I took a handful and found it 
was tarry and greasy. I asked the negro driver 
what it was. ‘It is breer,’ he replied. That 
was his crude way of pronouncing ‘brea,’ the 
Spanish word for pitch. Yes, I had, of course, 
learned Spanish. ‘Where does it come from?’ 
I asked. ‘From near West Lake Park,’ he 
told me. 


Discovers Oil in Los Angeles 


“T immediately jumped on a street car. I 
found the place without difficulty. Examining 
it I discovered tar exudes which, mixing with 
the soil on the surface, made a tarry product, 
which, I learned, was being used in lieu of coal 
in several small manuracturing plants. 

“My heart beat fast. I had found gold and 

I had found silver and I had found lead, but 
this ugly-looking substance I felt was the key 
to something more valuable than any or all of 
these metals. Domestic coal sold in California 
at $20 a ton. No more ideal place could be 
-found to develop a substitute for coal. With- 
out ever having seen an oil district or an oil 
derrick, as I had never been east of Chicago in 
my life, my natural prospecting instinct told 
me that these tar exudes bore the same rela- 
tion to the petroleum below that the resin on 
the outside of a pine tree bears to the more 
limpid sap within. I felt sure that by drilling 
to the source of these exudes I would develop 
a supply of petroleum. The only damper on 
my feeling of elation over my discovery was 
the reflection that these exudes were in the 
midst of a city of 100,000 population and less 
than thirty miles from where successful oil 
wells were being worked by three well-known 
companies. It was almost incredible that the 
possibilities of this spot had not been recog- 
nized by people connected with these nearby 
companies. The whole thing seemed too good 
to be true; yet I felt it was true. 

“T hurriedly hunted up my associate, Mr. 
Canfield, and took him to the place. We spent 
several days tracing out the different oil 
exudes in and near Los Angeles with a view 
to selecting the most likely spot to make an 
experimental development. We finally selected 
a spot more than a mile from the first one 
and bought the plot for $400, a price which 
taxed our joint cash resources. Engaging one 
man and a boy and a horse we started to sink 
a shaft five feet wide by seven feet long 
through the shale formation, this being the 
only way we knew of to prospect for oil, so 
ignorant were we of the whole oil business. 
Never did men work as we two worked digging 
and shoveling the stuff into buckets to be 
hoisted to the surface and carted away. In 
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thirty-eight days we had sunk the shaft 155 
feet, an almost superhuman achievement con- 
sidering our ridiculously crude appliance. 
Through great good fortune we did not reach 
oil.” 

I looked at him puzzled. 

“Because if we had found what we were 
looking fog, it would have meant our certain 
death,” he explained. “If we had struck oil 
in commercial quantities we would have been 
instantly overcome by gas and asphyxiated 
before we could have scrambled out of the 
shaft. Even before this we had come upon 
oil-soaked shale, which emitted considerable 
quantities of gas and crackled like pop-corn, 
releasing little pockets of oil; enough to smear 
the shaft with black tar and to almost choke 
us. 


Has Difficulty in Marketing Liquid 


“We began to realize the danger. Dimly 
recollecting having seen artesian wells being 
sunk in Wisconsin during my boyhood days I 
cut down a eucalyptus tree sixty feet high and 
made a pole, and began laboriously to worm 
its point down through the bottom of the shaft. 
The process would have discouraged any one 
not possessing the sublime faith that we 
possessed that a few inches or a few more feet 
at the most would tap for us incalculabe 
wealth. 

“Sucdenly gas spewed out and oil flooded 
the shaft to a depth of ten or fifteen feet in 
a few moments. 

“I arranged for the building of a wooden 
tank to hold about 100 barrels, and found by 
baling that the well yielded about seven 
barrels a day. I felt like a millionaire.” 

Alas, the thick fluid was not salable. Its like 
was not being used anywhere in the state. 
Doheny succeeded in inducing a pipe manu- 
facturer to dip his pipes in the oil to coat them. 
For eighteen months Doheny and Canfield 
labored heroically in developing other small 
wells by crude methods. Then Doheny recalled 
an old-time friend who had drilled oil wells in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, brought him to Los 
Angeles, purchased the up-to-date machinery 
he recommended, and in ten days the new 
plant drilled a well 600 feet deep, which yielded 
forty-five barrels a day. 

He won converts to the use of his product 
by guaranteeing a saving of 25 per cent. in 
fuel bills by its use as a substitute for coal 
in factories, etc., and began to roll up wealth. 
Each barrel brought $1.78. 


Penniless on Fortieth Birthday 


Meanwhile these exploits became known, 
and within five years more than 200 companies 
were organized and 2,300 wells were drilled 
within the city limits of Los Angeles, not- 
withstanding that houses had to be knocked 
down on many of the plots utilized. From an 
area of about 300 acres over 75,000,000 barrels 
of oil were extracted. Many of the wells 
drilled a quarter of a century ago are still 
producing. 

The price of oil tumbled to thirty cents a 
barrel, and Doheny, with his customary faith, 
contracted to buy up every barrel produced. 
Then he went ahead and made contracts to 
supply thousands of barrels a month to con- 
sumers. Again fortune dealt Doheny a body 
blow. The producers failed to furnish the 
quantities agreed upon, and Doheny had to 
buy additional supplies from other’ sources at 
much higher prices to fill his contracts. This 
obliged him to obtain bank loans. When Bryan 
started his bi-metalism campaign in 1896 
Doheny energetically supported the move- 
ment; was cautioned by the bankers that it 
would be a very bad thing for him and every- 
body else if free silver were introduced; and 
as Doheny would not recant his political con- 





victions he promptly, to avert involuntary 
bankruptcy through the calling of his loans, 
prepared a plan to turn over all his property to 
a trustee. On the tenth of August, 1896, 
Doheny’s fortieth birthday, he remarked to his 
friends that he had not forty dollars to his 
name. ; 

Within two years he had regained all his 
Los Angeles property and was making hun- 
dreds of dollars a day from a new property he 
developed in the now famous Fullerton Dis- 
trict of California. As usual he sold out (for 
$156,000) when he had got the thing running, 
and resumed activities he had already begun 
in the rich Bakersfield District until he was 
netting there an income of fully $500,uwU a 
year. Then he sold out when there was 
nothing to do but count the receipts. 

This renunciation of the income of an 
emperor proved a new turning point in Edward 
L. Doheny’s career. His greatest fame; his 
greatest achievements; his greatest wealth, 
have sprung from the daring step he then 
took. The urge of the pioneer, the prospector, 
the explorer, coursed strong as ever through 
his blood. Conquest, not money, was his domi- 
nating aim. He had had a hand in every big 
oil strike throughout the West; but the West 
at the opening of the twentieth century had 
become a different land from what it was 
when young Ed Doheny hunted Indians, rode 
bareback at horse races, treked 800 miles 
without meeting more than one white human 
being and had to depend on his markmanship 
for his daily food. He must needs find other 
worlds to conquer. 


Invades Mexico in Search of Oil 


He has not had a single dull day; a single 
hour of ennui, a moment’s dearth of difficulties 
ever since! At the moment I write there 
stares from the morning newspaper headlines, 
proclaiming that the wrangles between oil 
producers and the Carranza government are 
waxing warm, and that a meeting was held in 
New York the previous day under the presi- 
dency of E. L. Doheny to seek a solution of 
the dispute concerning the right of the Mexi- 
can government to impose confiscatory legis- 
lation upon owners of oil properties south of 
the Rio Grande. 

What lured Doheny to Mexico? 

“I knew,” he answered me, “that it had no 
intensively developed coal regions and no 
known oil properties whatsoever.” 
associate, Mr. Canfield, he set out on a novel 
prospecting trip of several thousand miles, not 
driving a burro with crosstree pack-saddle 
and rawhide alforpas, but in a private car 
furnished by the Atchison Railway (with 
whom he had done much business), and accom- 
panied by an expert cook and porter, both now 
in Mr. Doheny’s employment. Through deserts 
and mountains and valleys they traveled six 
days and nights until they. reached the Gulf 
Coastal Plain of Mexico, with its great sea 
of jungle and thick blanket of fog. 

At Tampico, nine miles from the gulf, their 
prospecting sense warmed up. An Indian 
guide, answering their inquiries, offered to 
conduct them into a dense jungle, and lo! they 
discovered what looked like the crater of an 
active volcano filled with thick tar, through 
which great bubbles of gas were escaping, 
giving it the appearance of an immense boil- 
ing cauldron. Instantly the prospectors 
visioned oceans of oil, the erection of huge 
plants, the creation of a new city, the winning 
of millions upon millions of barrels of oil and, 
ultimately, a vast export trade to all parts of 
the world. Forthwith they purchased 280,000 
acres and arranged to acquire a total of almost 
half a million acres. 

The Indian conducted them to another place, 
ten miles away, and here they found a boiling 

(Continued on page 999) 
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Fearless Handling of 
Big Men Endorsed 


At Least Some Business Leaders Believe 
: in Pitiless Publicity 


O recent articles in Forbes Magazine have attracted more attention 
than those exposing methods of the Sinclair Oil insiders and giving 

some outspoken criticism of “Capitalists I Do Not Trust.” Our intimation 
that the whole facts concerning the financing of Cuban Cane Sugar have not 
yet been laid before the public also excited comment and curiosity; this 
whole matter is now being investigated, the indication to date being that, 
while nothing crooked was done, the methods employed in distributing the 
common stock and in capitalizing the enterprise savored of the kind of High 
Financiering which the public were led to believe had now become taboo. 

The truth is that, while “Wall Street's” code has improved very greatly 
during recent years, there are still some men of wealth and influence in the 
financial community who put the dollar above the Golden Rule, to use 
mild language. When opportunity arises for “making a killng” they can- 
not resist the temptation to do so even though the tactics employed are open 
to question. 

It is the fixed determination of Forbes Magazine to throw the search- 
light on such hoodwinking of the public. 

On this page are printed two letters received from August Heckscher, 
a director and power in a number of important enterprises. It is a coinci- 
dence that Mr. Heckscher flayed the Sinclair Oil crowd nearly two years 
ago. His letter to them is worth reproducing; 

: July 10, 1917. 

Sinclair Oil & Refining Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen : 

I have your notice of special meeting, your circular letter to the 
shareholders under the date of July 7 and your request for proxy. 

Permit me to say that I consider the methods of your management bad 
and hurtful, not to say outrageous, and if I could sell my stock today and 





IO Gasd 42 Lbpech: Ned Yon > April 4,1919. 


Mr. B.C. Forbes, President. 
"Yorbes Magasine", 
299 Broadway, 
New York. 
i My dear Mr. Forbes:- 
. i*am reading with great interést your article on 
page 911 in the April Sth number. I am sorry that you have had to im 
clude the Guggenheims who have really done some magnificent work in this 
country and in Mezico. I believe, nevertheless, that your strictures 
are just and merited. 

Why can we not compel publicitys.If all Directors 
in all corporations were compelled to publish every purchase or sale of 
stock which they make in every corporation in which they are Directors 
and furnish the date or dates of such sales or purchases, I firmly believe 
that twowthirds of these evils would be cured. There are plenty of other 
rules that would be salutary and that should be enforced to stop once for 
all dishonest practices on the part of capitalists large or 
Sincerely your 
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CAHedhidor; 


IO Cees 42™ Sbecdt, NY err 10,1919. 


Mr. B.C.Forbdes, President, 
fen Yorke 
Dear Mr. Forbes:- 

Replying to your favor of 9th instants 

While my letter of April 4th to you was not written as 
carefully as I would have worded it for publicity, there is no good reason 
why you should not publish it, if you so desire. I feel very strongly on 
these subjects and I know that you do. 

4s a matter of information and because it fite in so well 
with what you stated not long ago about Sinclair, I enclose copy uv: a letter 
which I wrote that concern on July 10,1917. ‘That letter has never been 
answered. The Treasurer of the Company called on me personally and tried 
to place the Company in a better light which he was wholly unable to do. 

You have made a magnificent record ever since you started 
to publish the Forbes magazine. The highest success is your due. 


Very sin 














break even I would sell it and try to forget that there i§ such a concern as 
yours 1n existence. 

Your methods may be of excellent scope and value for the bankers who 
charge stiff commissions for their services. They are a wrong to those who 
have trusted you in the past. 

You started out fairly enough but when you called in your bonds so 
shortly after they had been issued and called them in doubtless under pay- 
ment again of a commission to bankers, you took the first step that was 
reprehensible. When you launched the Sinclair Gulf Corporation, or what- 
ever its name may be, on the curb and induced a good many shareholders 
as a privilege to take the stock, you doubtless paid commissions again, and 
you must have known how disastrous that experiment was to those who 
trusted you. When now you come to the front with another large issue of 
convertible bonds at a high rate of interest, you are again benefitting the 
bankers and are again seriously prejudicing those who have trusted you in 
the past. 

Of course you know all these facts—they ought to be published, how- 
ever, and placed in their true light. 

A very short time ago someone, unknown to me, and possibly connected 
with you, sent me a copy of a periodical in which your methods and results 
were extolled to the skies and where it was insisted that the stock must 
within a reasonably short period of time sell at $150 per share. This was 
doubtless for the purpose of inducing outsiders and present shareholders 
to purchase more stock while the lines were being laid to depress it and to 
indulge in some high finance. 

I again repeat that your methods are such as cannot in my judgment 
commend themselves to honest men, and that if it were not for the obtuse- 
ness, or the solidarity, or the short memory of what is generally designated 
as Wall Street, such methods as yours could not prevail. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. HECKSCHER. 


While it is extremely fitting that the Federal authorities wage a spirited 
campaign against unscrupulous promoters and brokers who are swindling 
small holders of Liberty Bonds by inducing them to exchange these gilt- 
edged securities for worthless stocks, there is need, also, for someone to 
keep a sharp eye on the activities of certain gentlemen who occupy high 
places in the financial world. They operate in a less brazen way, and in a 
way that is not always easy to ferret out. This publication regards it as part 
of its responsibility to the public to look into such matters and, where the 
facts warrant, let in the light no maiter how exalted the personages involved. 
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(Continued from page 976) 

I venture to assert that any young man who 
takes himself rigidly in hand and learns how to 
boss himself, will, in a period much briefer 
than he had ever imagined possible, be singled 
out by his boss for more responsible duties. 

“The employer or manager who interests 
himself in his workers sooner or later—and 
usually sooner rather than later—senses the 
man or woman who needs no watching, who 
is his or her own most exacting taskmaster. 

Start by becoming your own taskmaster. 
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You have then placed yourself in line to be 
made master of others. 


Boss yourself, and you will need no other * 


bossing. 
This little poem, “Be a Self-Starter,” by Ar- 
thur G. Skeeles, embodies the right idea: 


Be a self-starter! Don’t wait for the boss! 
Roll up your sleeves now, and dig in! 

The time you spend waiting will all be a loss; 
You were made for a winner! Begin! 


Be a self-starter! Let other men wait 
Until the boss tells them to go; 

But you be the’ worker who sets his own gait. 
If you‘wait on the crowd, you'll be slow. 


Don’t wait for the boss! Be the man in the 
lead! 


The followers land on the shelves. 
In shop and in office, the men that we need 
Are fellows who think for themselves. 
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One of the most fallacious theories advanced 
to mislead labor is the oft-quoted statement 
that “all wealth is the accumulated product of 
labor.” The simple fact is that the wealth of 
the world has been-created by intelligence. 
Labor by itself barely preserved life. All that 
means human progress, the wealth, the wel- 
fare, and the happines of man has come more 
from the brain of man than from his hand. 
Each is entitled to reward in proportion as it 
serves.—Charles H. Sabin. 

+ £2 


In Britain there are a larger number of 
workingmen than we have who have thought 
deeply and seriously on industrial’ and eco- 
nomic problems. Our men, with good wages 
and a general belief in their own power of 
rising in the world, have not had the same 
reason tg think on these lines. Englishmen 
may sometimes arrive at wrong conclusions, 
but they are in earnest. They are not revolu- 
tionary. They know they must make progress 
slowly, and they are stable enough to elect the 
same experienced leaders year after year. Then 
there is a sufficient number of go-ahead young 
men to keep the leaders alive, and I believe this 
results in a happy combination—William H. 
Ingersoll. 

* ¢ 9 


The most unproductive, empty, fruitless 
fellow in the world is the man with a barren 
heart. 

Happiness can never reach him, for nothing 
good and lasting can lodge in his heart. 

It is as solid as a billiard ball. 

Contrast this man and his barren heart with 
the human that plays the game of life fairly 
and honestly and is willing to make others 
happy by his own sacrifices —F. D. Van Am- 
burgh. 


* * * 


It isn’t the amount of trade that makes a na- 
tion great, for if you will study the more re- 
cently industrialized countries you will dis- 
cover that the change consists mostly in tak- 
ing the people off the land, away from agri- 
culture, and running them through a factory 
system whose sole aim and object is the crea- 
tion of great private fortunes. The creation 
of private fortunes, like the creation of an 
autocracy, does not make any country great; 
nor does the mere change of an agricultural 
population into a factory population. What 
accomplishes the desired end is the wise de- 
velopment of its natural resources combined 
with a high development of the skill of its 
people, and.a general diffusion among all 


classes of the prosperity thus gained—Henry 
Ford. 


“IF I WERE YOU” 


If I were you, in moments of reflection 
Though criticism may be fair and true, 
I’d not go in too much for vivisection— 
If I were you. 
I would not take the flowers of life and tear 
them 
Apart, their inner secrets all to view, 
I’d pluck them gently, reverently wear them, 
If I were you. 


If I were you I’d leave some twilight hours 
’Twixt glaring daylight and the night’s 
black hue, 
Some neutral-tinted scenes—some shady 
bowers, 
If I were you. 
I would not let the oil of toleration— 
The sameness of one general width of 
view— 
Subdue the free wave’s motion to stagnation, 
If I were you. 


I’d not laugh down enthusiasm’s fire 
As romantic, high-flown—Id leave some 
few 
Sparks of a noble rage—a generous ire, 
If I were you. 
And O, amid the rush for wealth or pleasure 
And all the hurly-burly and to-do, 
I’d leave some breathing space, some nooks 
of leisure 
If I were you. 
—James Irving Crabbe. 
i ' 

The things we admire most in other men 
are the qualities we should develop in our- 
selves. The first is honesty, the second cour- 
age, and the third modesty. Without courage 
one cannot go very far in this world. If a 
man is content to step aside for others, he is 
bound to lose. Without modesty no one can 
secure the respect of his fellow-beings. Every 
man’s hand is against the man who shows he 
believes himself better than others. When I 
was a youngster, my father, who was a very 
wise man, used to say: “Never think you are 
better than anybody else, but always think 
you are just as good.” Modesty is a quality 


I suppose I should apologize for mentioning, 


for it has become very unpopular and is now 
almost obsolete; nevertheless, it is one of the 
finest qualities a boy or man could have.—E. 
W. Beatty, president Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 
ia se 

A sale is not a coldly scientific process. It 
is a friendly, red-blooded, man to man trans- 
action.—Salesmanship, 


It is difficult to build up—easy to pull down. 
Progress means upward and requires a hard 
pull. Health, Confidence, Work—this is the 
trinity of human functions which accomplishes 
constructive results. The.scorner has an easy 
seat but the cheerful. worker passes him by 
with little effort. If James J. Hill had not 
been an optimist the great northwest would 
not today be one of the great wheat growing 
sections of the world; had not John D. Rocke- 
feller believed in the growth of the United 
States, and the consequent demand for pe- 
troleum products, one of the greatest com- 
mercial organizations in the world would be 


‘unknown; Morgan was broad of vision and 


appreciated the possibilities of constructive 
banking ; Carnegie had faith in iron and steel. 
These men, and-thousands of others, have been 
workers, thinkers and optimists—believed in 
themselves and their work.—George A. Gas- 
ton. 

a oe 

Saving money is not always wise. It may 
be very foolish. For instance, a recent gov- 
ernment advertisement advises men— 

(1) To shave themselves. 

(2) To wear shabby clothes. 

(3) To press their own suits. 

(4) To smoke wet tobacco. 

(5) To do their own plumbing. 

(6) To carry their lunches,. etc. 

Now, all this is silly saving. It ‘is penny 
wise and pound foolish. It does not help the 
country to have amateur plumbing and cold 
lunches. It does not help’ matters to take 
away trade from the tailor and the barber 
and the laundryman. 

In fact, the very worst way to save money 
is to try to do everything yourself.—Efficiency 
Magazine, London. 

. e-s 

How can we best maintain.in our boys and 
girls the enthusiasm for service inspired by 
the war? 

With the assistance of etymology, the ques- 
tion answers itself. Enthusiasm is derived 
‘from two Greek words—en, in, and Theos, 
God. 2 

Literally, it means God in us, and the way 
best to maintain it is to cultivate a knowledge 
of God and inculeate a recognition of his au- 
thority.—Theodore H. Price. 

a i 

Never mourn should your friends desert you 
when you are in a hole. You can get a few 
more. of the same calibre by buying a few 
drinks for the house. The saloons are full of 


men (?) who want to sell their friendship for 
a drink—and then sell their friends for the 
same price.—John Francis Glynn. -- -—- 
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© International Film, Service 


Removal of corpses from the 
Naval Department in Berlin af- 
ter the battle between the Spar- 
tictians and the Government 
troops in the latest outbreak 
against the controlling faction. 


©) Central News Photo 
Service 


An unusual view of the 

world’s largest airship, 

the R 34,. showing the 

thousands of workers 

holding the huge ship to 
the ground. 
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Interesting Pictures of the Moment 


© Keyston View Co. 


A glimpse of one of the many cemetaries now dotting 
the quiet valley of the Marne, marking the final resting 
place of the heroes who died in the World War. France 


1s paying all due respect to the graves of the soldiers 
which are under the supervision of several men ap- 
pointed by the Government to look after them. 





© Central News Photo Service 


One of the unforeseen sidelights of the New York boatmen’s strike, which has been in existence for the past two weeks, 
is tying up of the garbage scows and incidentally making the removal of the refuse from the city streets almost impossible. 
In some sections the decaying garbage has accumulated so that small mountains dot the streets, making it a menace. to 


the health of those inhabiting the tenement districts. 


Our photo shows a typical scene on lower New York. 
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SETTLERS’ COSY, READY-MADE FARMS 


ALIFORNIA is working out a unique 

scheme for agricultural colonization and 
in settlement of her millions of acres of un- 
tilled lands. The state is creating and selling 
ready-made farms to settlers on long-time 
contracts, at actual cost to the state. Cali- 
fornia says to the settler: 

“Come, the place is ready, move in your 
household goods, provide your agricultural 
equipment, bring on your live stock, and go 
to plowing according to your own ideas; pay 
the state according to your contract during the 
next twenty years, and the property is yours.” 

The idea, borrowed from Australia and New 
Zealand, is the solution of one of the largest 


























Scene on tract now being created into ready- 
made farms in Butte County, California. 


problems that has vexed California legislatures 
for two generations—how to get the immense 
area of land, reaching up and down the coast 
for one thousand miles, under cultivation by 
Americans. When Dr. Elwood Mead, one of 
the best known irrigation engineers in the 
West, came back from Australia a few years 
ago, and told the methods of carving farms 
there out of desolate rocks, and selling them to 
settlers on long-time contracts, his plan for 
following suit in Califgrnia strongly appealed 
to the state authorities. Governor Hiram 
Johnson became interested; he brought the 
matter before the Legislature, and the plan 
was elaborated to conform to the experiences 
of settlers on our western lands. 

Everybody knows something of bungling 
of the colonizing of the vast areas of unoccu- 
pied lands ever since the first public land gifts 
were made by the United States Government, 
in the days of President Pierce. Every at- 
tempt to induce the Government to make the 
settlement of the public lands more attractive 
has been called paternalistic and Socialistic. 
Now that California is doing something orig- 
inal in colonization and land settlement, the 
Government, and western states are looking 
to the Golden State for guidance. 

The crux of the problem in California and 
in arid regions has been irrigation. The col- 
onjzation companies, which have been settling 
people on arid western lands for two genera- 
tions have been deceiving the settlers into 
belief that the wedding of water and soil may 
be easily accomplished and with small capital 
—only to have the disheartened settler and 
his family give up the dearly-bought acreage 
and let it revert to the selling company for a 
repetition of the process. Every locality in 
the West has a story to tell of such coloniza- 
tion scandals. California is entering upon a 
better plan. 


California Adopts Novel Method 
of Attracting People Back 
“to the Soil 


By .H. G. TINSLEY 


The State is proceeding on the idea that 
millions of young folks have a longing to own 
farms and homes, to be independent of land- 
lords, and to be the. masters of their own la- 
bors and fortune. They do not find any more 
of Uncle Sam’s free farms, and they are sus- 
picious of the private colonization schemes. 
If they can go upon a farm provided with a 
modern home, equipped with a scientific irri- 


he became suspicious of every colonization 
scheme he looked into. He slept that first 
night in the new California ready made farm- 
ing section in a hay stack, just as he had done 
in the days of his youth, and when he looked 
up at the stars, and got the scent of new hay 
in his nostrils, and heard the breezes in the 
oaks, and the song of birds he decided that a 
farm could not be ready for him and his family 
any too quickly. : 

When Dr. Mead laid his finding before the 
California Legislature, backed up by a mes- 
sage from Governor Johnson, an appropriation 
of $250,000 was made for a commission to 
proceed with two experimental farm sites, in 
different parts of the State. The commission 
now has one ready-made farm district practi- 
cally ready for occupancy. 

Before proceeding to lay out its settlement 
plans, the commission spent weeks in going 
over California, gathering information from 
hundreds of men and women who had been 
through settlement and colonization schemes 
under various conditions from Oregon to 
Mexico. It was found that within the State 
there are 800,000 acres of untilled land suitable 
for ready-made farms. 

In their report the commissioners state they 
found that short term contracts to pay for the 
land and the high rate of interest (from seven 
to ten per cent. per annum) are causes of 
ninety per cent. of the failures of new farmers. 

Hundreds of instances were found where the 
settler had to hand his property back to a land 
shark and depart penniless. The commission 
reported: “We find that thousands of worthy 
men start to go into farming on their own 





The farms vary from 22 to 160 acres, the quality of the soil determining the size. The settler makes his choice 


of lands for his special kind of farming and pays down 


the required money, giving a contract to the State 


of California for the balance at six per cent., payable at periods during twenty years. 


gation system, and made ready for immediate 
cultivation amid an agreeable environment, 
they will flock there and become useful mem- 
bers of society, without a dollar’s loss to the 
commonwealth. The backing of a great 
State like California removes all suspicions 
from the mind of the settler. The quality 
and productivity of the soil, the irrigation re- 
sources, etc., are all passed upon by experts. 

Applications for the ready-made farms have 
been coming in by the dozen every day. 

One man, a retired railroad employee, came 
from Indiana to look over the ready made 
farms. For twenty years he had been wanting 
to return to the pursuit of his boyhood and 
to bring his wife and family back to the soil. 
But he dreaded the long toil and the primi- 
tive hardships of pioneering. His capital had 
been much reduced by bad investments and 


acreage, but are afraid of the private land 
selling schemes, and have not sufficient capital 
to buy established farms. We have not found 
one settler in the whole of California, who en- 
tered upon farming in any colony with limited 
capital, and on short term contracts, who has 
yet been able to meet the terms of his contract 
for his land.” 

The commission summed up its report with 
the statement that only people of means are 
able to buy farming property reliable for fer- 
tility and productivity ; and that it could not be 
expected that efficient agriculture would be 
done by a farmer harassed by debt, living on 
slender means and perennially struggling to 
meet his obligations when crop conditions are 
unfavorable. 

The location chosen for the first tentative 

(Continued on, page 999) 
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NEW PLAN TO BRING INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


war has compelled a readjustment of so- 

cial, as well as political, conditions. In- 
deed, the two conditions are so inter-related.as 
to preclude a satisfactory adjustment of one 
without the other. 

Concernirig the industrial question, there 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that the 
true solution is to be found in the “getting 
together” of the employers and the wage earn- 
ers upon a common basis of understanding. 
In other words,.they advocate the application 
of President Wilson’s basic idea for world 
peace to the settlement of the problem of in- 
dustrial peace. 

When it comes, however, to formulating the 
principles upon which this mutual understand- 
ing shall be arrived at, we find great diversity 
of opinion. The radical protagonists of labor 
claim that the interests of the wage earner are 
fundamentally antagonistic to those of the 
employer or “capitalist,” as they usually dub 
him; that such being the case, only the sur- 
render of the latter to the claims of labor and 
his practical elimination from the industrial 
field, will solve the problem properly. 

Others, less radical, recognize that the so- 
called capitalist has his proper place in indus- 
try, but insist that the interests of the wage 
earner are paramount, and that the interests 
of capital must be subordinate in any scheme 
of industrial readjustment. 

Naturally ‘the representative of the “cap- 
italistic class” does not view with favor any 
proposition that involves elimination of the em- 
ployer as an industrial factor or relegates him 
to a position subordinate to labor. He points 
to all that employers have done and are do- 
ing in the way of welfare work, health and 
accident insurance, better sanitary conditions, 
not to mention profit sharing, and asks: “What 
more can labor reasonably want?” 

He insists that wage earners, as a class, are 
not grateful for considerate and generous 
treatment; that they take no real interest in 
the success of the business in which they are 
employed; that they are ready to strike ard 
leave their employer in the lurch, whenever 
their union so orders; that they demand an in- 
crease in wages even when shown that the con- 
dition of the business does not warrant it. 


TS upheaval resulting from the world 


Getting Together 


These are only a few of the counts in the 
average employer’s indictment of labor. The 
wage earners’ charges against the employer 
are fully as voluminous and scathing. 

Here we have the industrial power of a coun- 
try divided into two forces, both essential to 
its progress, but arrayed against each other in 
spirit and understanding. 

One of these forces feels, or claims to feel, 
that the after-war conditions are extremely 
propitious for a successful attack on en- 
trenched capitalism. As a prominent labor 
leader is reported to have recently declared, 
“organized labor is in the saddle and will ride 
into its own.” 

It is becoming more and more apparent that 
a condition precedent to “getting together,” 
is a basic change in the mental attitude of em- 
ployer to employed, and vice versa; a clearing 
away of the misconceptions of both as to their 
obligations. 

The writer carries no brief for either side. 
He is neither a wage earner nor a capitalist 
within the meaning given by labor to the term. 
If he has any bias, it lies in the direction of 
sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of 
the wage earner. 

Unquestionably the views of such writers as 


Recognize the Fact That Labor 
Is Capital and Treat It 
Accordingly 


By PREBLE TUCKER 
Lawyer and Authority on Political Economy 


Karl Marx, the father of Socialism, and Henry 
George, apostle of the “Single Tax,” have had 
tremendous influence on the mental attitude of 
the labor element toward the employer class. 

If, however, there is to be a “getting to- 
gether” of employer and wage earner on a 
peace basis, and a readjustment of industrial 
conditions satisfactory to both, there must be 
agreement on this question. 

A prime essential to this accord is a defini- 
tion, acceptable to both sides, of what capital 
really is. One of the simplest definitions is 
that given by Ricardo, who defines capital as 
“that part of the wealth of a country which is 
employed in production necessary to give effect 
to labor.” Henry George defines capital as 
“wealth devoted to procuring more wealth,” 
and designates it as one of the three factors of 
production, the other two being land and 
labor. 








HIS maturely considered plan for 
T ushering in industrial peace 1s worthy 

of serious attention. It may strike 
reactionary employers as being too radical, 
as depriving them of their arbitrary powers 
over labor. But the best modern thought 
in all enlightened countries agrees that re-— 
adjustment of the relationship between 
capital and labor must be evolved along the 
lines of raising the status of workers in 
the industrial scheme of things. It may 
be that the plan here outlined will prove 
the basis for the keenly-sought solution of 
the problem. 








It is not hard to perceive the reason for 
Henry George’s restricted definition of capital 
when one remembers that his theory of the 
single tax necessitated his differentiating land 
and labor from other forms of wealth. If, 
however, we amplify Ricardo’s definition so as 
to include in capital, all forms of wealth em- 
ployed in service as well as production, such as 
merchandising, banking, railroading, and other 
operations for gain or profit, we obtain a fairly 
comprehensive and workable definition, which 
should be acceptable to all parties. 

Assuming the above definition to be agreed 
upon by both sides, it should be easy to accept 
the proposition that, since the wealth of a 
country includes the value of its labor power 
and such power is employed in production or 
service, it follows that labor power may prop- 
erly be called a form of capital. 

The fact is there never was any logical rea- 
son why the value of labor power, when used 
in production or service, should not have been 
recognized. as a component part of capital for 
the purpose of fixing the worker’s status in 
industry. While it may be intangible in the 
sense that franchises, goodwill, and trade 
marks are intangible assets, nevertheless, it is 
equally capable of valuation. 

The elimination of labor power as a recog- 
nized capital asset in the production of wealth 
began with the adoption of the wage system. 
In the days when all labor was performed by 
slaves, there would have been no hesitation in 
admitting the title of the slave to be classed 
with other live stock, as part of his owner’s 
working capital. If his master chose to rent or 
hire out his services to another, rather than 
use them himself, his status remained the 


*same. His asset value was measured by his 
capacity to perform the work required of him. 
The slave owner, having paid value for his 
property, was financially interested in preserv- 
ing it from impairment. He realized that an 
overworked and underfed slave meant not only 
loss in productive power, but shrinkage in as- 
set value. ; 

It was only when the worker ceased to be 
property and became a wage earner, that his 
welfare ceased to be considered a matter of 
economic importance to his employer. So long 
as there was a sufficient supply of labor, the 
worker who broke down from overwork, un- 
derfeeding, or any other cause, could be easily 
replaced. There was thought to be no eco- 
nomic necessity to conserve his health and 
efficiency. Thus the introduction of the wage 
system inaugurated the conflict between em- 
ployer and employed, which has endured to 
this day. The unescapable law of supply and 
demand regulated the wage scale, and labor 
was regarded as a commodity to be bought and 
sold at market rates. 


Two Kinds of Capital 


Buckle, in his “History of Civilization,” holds 
that the rate of wages is fixed by the ratio 
between the number employed and the amount 
of capital devoted to employment. This theory 
is, or was until recently, taught by most lec- 
turers on political economy in our universities, 
Henry George points out that, if this were 
true, wages should be high where capital was 
abundant, whereas just the contrary is the fact. 

He holds that interest rates and wages rise 
and fall together, and gives numerous instances 
as proof of his contention. Since interest is 
the fixed return for the use of money in indus- 
try, and wages is the fixed return paid for the 
use of labor power in industry, it follows log- 
ically that the same conditions must react on 
both in the same manner. An abundant supply 
of money and labor in any locality must re- 
sult in low wages and low interest rates, un- 
til such supply is absorbed and a demand is 
created, when both will tend to rise simultane- 
ously as the demand continues to outpace the 
supply. Idle cash capital seeking investment 
and idle labor capital seeking employment are 
in the same boat, so to speak ; the opportunity 
of one is the opportunity of the other. 

While it is true that in some localities con- 
ditions may exist under which the supply of 
cash capital is small and the supply of labor 
is abundant, or vice versa, thus causing a 
temporarily high interest rate coupled with a 
temporarily low wage scale or the reverse, as 
the case may be, such conditions in time at- 
tract a flow to such locality of either labor or 
money, whichever is needed to supply the 
demand, and normal conditions are restored. 

In modern industry there are two kinds of. 
capital ; usually known as borrowed capital and 
invested capital. Strictly speaking, it would 
be more correct to say that all capital invested 
in industry consists of borrowed and specula- 
tive capital; the return for the use of the 
former being a fixed percentage rate, while 
the return on the latter is an uncertain quan- 
tity, depending entirely on the profits derived 
from the business. 

If we recognize that labor power should be 
properly classed as a form of capital, the an- 
alogy of interest rates to wages becomes ap- 
parent. The latter, considered as a fixed return 
for the use of labor power, logically places the 
wage earner in the same category with the 
lender of borrowed capital. In making up the 
financial statement of any industrial concern, 
interest and wages are classed as fixed charges 
(Continued on page 998) 
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EUROPE WILL BUY FEW MANUFACTURES 


HAT significance to business are the 
low quotations for sterling exchange? 
The great majority of us are not in- 
terested in the intricacies of foreign exchange, 
and are quite willing to leave all the details 
of international remittances to the banking 
houses. However, the announcement of 
March 20 by the American fiscal agents of 
the British Government that “We have re- 
ceived instructions from the British Govern- 
ment to suspend purchases of sterling ex- 
change for Government account” is a matter 
that concerns everybody. All American pro- 
ducers who sell abroad are interested, and 
every American laborer is interested because 
our merchandise exports are the equivalent 
of exports of labor. 

At first thought the drop in the price of the 
pound sterling looks like a fine bonus for us. 
The exact value of the pound, according to 
the weight of the gold it contains, is $4.8665; 
and during the third week in April this per- 
fectly good pound was selling in New York 
at an average price of $4.6575. The deprecia- 
tion then was 4% per cent., and at 


Hasn’t the Means to Pay For 
Thern, as Sharp Decline in 
Exchange Shows 


By PAUL CLAY 
Forbes Staff Economist 


ling. Then the British Government, in order 
to maintain the value of the pound and thus 
conserve its own purchasing power borrowed 
American stocks and bonds from British in- 
vestors, and sold them in this country—which 
was the equivalent of making remittances for 
our goods. In January, 1916, Great Britain 
made an arrangement with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., whereby the latter were to support the 
sterling market at $4.767-16 for cables, 
through making purchases at this figure 
whenever necessary. 

But now the war is over, and these war 
measures have to be abandoned, which means 
that trade must take its natural course. In 
the natural course of trade, no matter how 


bulk of the goods they buy from us by expért- 
ing and selling their own goods to us. They 
can make small payments in gold, or they can 
defer payments through finance bills or other 
forms of credit; but in the main they must 
pay with their own merchandise. There is no 
magic about international remittances, and no 
other way in which it can be done. 

But thus far this year our exports have been 
exceeding our imports at the rate of $4,572,- 
000,000 per annum. Besides this, other coun- 
tries have lost some of the advantages they 
used to have in paying for our goods. It was 
estimated in 1911, for example, that our ex- 
ports had to exceed our imports by about 
$360,000,000 annually just to keep us from 
getting further into debt to Europe. Foreign 
investors owned well over $3,000,000,000 of 
our securities, and our interest payments to 
them were about $200,000,000 annually—which 
we paid virtually in merchandise exports. 
Now, however, this foreign debt has been all 
paid off, and other countries must remit to 
us interest to the amount of something like 
$450,000,000 per annum. 








first glance it looked as though this 
meant a discount of 4 per cent. or 
more on goods purchased abroad 


and imported, and a price increase NDER the new order of things we will have to fight and fight 
It has come easy durding the war, 
Now, however, 


of 4 per cent. on American goods 
sold abroad. Many individuals 
no doubt have already profited 
through this drop in foreign ex- 


At heart, however, the big broad 
problem is not one of foreign ex- 
change at all in a technical sense, 
but rather one of collecting the 
bill for our merchandise exports. 
Will other countries be willing to 


hard for our foreign trade. 

and especially during the last two years. 

louned other nations the capital to pay for our goods. Now, however, 
this lending is about to stop, and they must. pay us in money or goods; 
change. . and except for small occasional items they cannot pay in money because 
* they have not the gold. Their difficulty is enhanced by the fact that we 

have become a creditor nation whereas we used to be a debtor nation. 
The drop in sterling exchange then signalizes the return of such a degree 
of competition in export trade as has not previously existed since the war the reports of foreign commerce, 
in Europe began; and this applies in particular to manufactured goods. 


Conclusions: 


Still further, we used to pay to 
foreign shipping companies up- 
wards of $40,000,000 annually as 
freight charges on American goods 
carried in foreign vessels ; but soon 
our merchant marine will be so 
large that the freights received 
should balance the freights paid. In 
the future typical year we may 
estimate roughly that the “blind 
items of exchange,” meaning the 
items which are not recorded in 


. will be about $300,000,000 in our 
favor, whereas they used to be 








continue selling their own goods 
to us at a 4 per cent. discount, and paying us 
a 4 per cent. premium for our goods. 

That is roughly what the drop in foreign 
exchange amounts to; for it may be assumed 
as a matter of course that foreign bills will 
continue to sell cheap in our market for a 
long time to come. The balance of trade is 
heavily in our favor, meaning that other coun- 
tries are buying of us $3,500,000,000 a year 
more goods than we are buying of them. So 
long as this remains true it is perfectly easy 
for American importers to find a means of 
remitting to foreign countries, but exceedingly 
dificult for the foreign buyer of American 
goods to find a means or medium through 
which to pay for them. 

One needs no technical knowledge of for- 
eign exchange to understand the main out- 
lines of the problem. In this connection the 
layman may regard a bill of exchange as 
though it were a negotiable promissory note 
given by the purchaser of goods to the seller; 
for such bills are transferable by endorsement 
and can readily be bought or sold the same as 
stocks, bonds or mortgages. So it is that 
under present circumstances when we are ex- 
porting vastly more goods than we are im- 
porting, London and Paris owe New York 
immense net balances. Consequently, bills on 
London and Paris (which may be thought of 
as the notes of French and English merchants) 
are very plentiful in New York, whereas bills 
on New York are exceedingly scare and high- 
priced in London and Paris. 

The last time that the pound sterling ruled 
at its normal price was December, 1914, when 
it averaged $4.8639. From that time, owing to 
the great demand for American goods, it 
gradually declined to $4.6636, which was the 
average of November, 1915, for demand ster- 





rich other nations may be, and leaving entirely 
out of account the war impoverishment, they 
can buy from us only such an amount of our 
goods as they can find a means to pay for. 
Ultimately, there are only three ways for 
them to pay for our goods. The first and 
preferred way is to ship us their goods in re- 
turn; the second is to ship us gold, and the 
third is to sell us the stocks and bonds of their 
corporations, governments or municipalities. 
The American investing public is so unfamiliar 
with foreign securities and so little attracted 
to them that practically our foreign customers 
have only two means of payment, namely, 
merchandise or gold. 

What they have been doing in the recent past 
is to pay us with our own money. Up to the 
middle of April our government had advanced 
to foreign governments $9,193,155,836 as war 
loans, and foreign natio1's had used the greater 
part of this money to buy supplies in the 
United States. Thus in substance the British 
or French buyer of American goods paid for 
the same with money borrowed from Uncle 
Sam. But now that it is coming down to 
making payment in either merchandise or 
gold, let us notice how absurdly impossible it 
is for other countries to pay us in gold. 

The world’s entire stock of gold money is 
only about $9,500,000,000, and a large part of 
this is in the United States. Even if all the 
gold in the balance of the world were avail- 
able to use for paying for our merchandise, it 
would not last two years. But practically 
none of it is available. All the countries of 
Europe have issued immense quantities of cir- 
culating notes, and require all the gold they 
can rake and scrape to prevent these notes 
from depreciating. Thus the time is soon 
coming when other countries must pay for the 





$360,000,000 against us. From the 
$450,000,000 interest which the other countries 
will owe us, we may deduct about $40,000,000 
as an allowance for the remitances of persons 
here of foreign birth to their relatives in the 
old countries, and $10,000,000 at least for the 
undervaluation of our imports, and about $100,- 
000,000 for the traveling expenses of Ameri- 
cans abroad. 

Even with these allowances, the rest of the 
world every year would owe us on their debt 
to us net interest of $300,000,000, and would 
also owe us from $3,500,000,000 to $4,500,000,- 
000 for the excess of our merchandise exports 
over our imports. Thus it is perfectly plain 
that we must increase our imports or else de- 
crease our exports, or both. The drop in for- 
eign exchange means that the world is already 
having difficulty in finding a way to pay for 
our goods, even though our government has 
not yet ceased to advance loans to foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Or to look at it from the other man’s point 
of view, Europe is bound to sell us more of 
her goods, or else diminish her purchases of 
ours. She has no alternative, because there is 
nothing but merchandise and gold with which 
to make payment, and the gold is not avail- 
able. If our net exports were to continue at 
the present rate, and if other countries were 
to pay for them when bought instead of pay- 
ing for them with money borrowed from 
Uncle Sam, the price of the pound sterling 
might go down to $4.50 and then $4.00, and 
then possibly $3.75. Other countries might 
eventually be paying $2 for a dollar’s worth 
of American goods. 

With this situation facing them what are 
foreign consumers going to do? Naturally 
they will follow the path of least resistance, 


(Continued on page 996) 
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This exclusive photograph of Vice-President Marshall presiding over the Unit ed States Cabinet in the absence of President Wilson, was made in the White 


House Executive Office. Left to right: Vice-President Marshall; Carter Glass, Treasury; 


Thomas W. Gregory, Justice; Josephus Daniels, Navy; Frank L. 


Polk, Acting Secretary of State. Foreground: David Houston, Agriculture; N ewton D. Baker, War; Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster General; Franklin K. 


Lane, Interior; William C. Redfield, Commerce. 


CABINET RESIGNATIONS IN THE AIR 


of Railroads, is the storm center in 

Washington. By his controversy with 
the bituminous coal men, and his refusal to 
accept the steel prices agreed to by the Indus- 
trial Board’ of Commerce Department, the 
entire proposition of stabilizing the basic in- 
dustries was set at naught. Instead of busi- 
ness being reassured by the board, the dispute 
only increased the uncertainty, and it is agreed 
that it would have been better had the board 
not been created than to have had public con- 
fidence shattered by the amazing spectacle of 
its first decision repudiated by another branch 
cf the Government. 

Both sides of the argument in the break 
between Mr. Hines and Chairman George N. 
Peek, of the Industrial Board, have merit; and, 
as usual in the Government during the past 
few years, the final decision was put up to 
President Wilson. The Chief Executive in 
the earlier stages of the controversy main- 
tained a policy of non-intervention, but since 
the board was constituted under his authority, 
upon the recommendation of Secretary Red- 
field, the final word as to whether it would 
cease to function necessarily had to come from 
the same source. 

The President’s decision is fraught with 
danger to the Cabinet make-up. Secretary 
Redfield, who fostered the plan for the In- 
dustrial Board, and Secretary Glass, who is 
an equally staunch supporter Of Mr. Hines, 
are unalterably opposed. Resignations in high 
official places may result from the battle, al- 
though several members of the Industrial 
Board have declared their intention of sticking 
to their posts unless specifically directed to the 
contrary by President Wilson. 

The breakdown in the price fixing plans is 
the best example which has come before the 
country of the lack of co-operation between 
Government bureaus. During the war there 
was so much talk of co-ordination that the 
word became one of derision in Washington. 
But an utter absence of a mutual understand- 
ing between many of the interlocking Govern- 
ment agencies existed during the war. 

And it exists today. 

As a matter of fact the Government machin- 
ery is superannuated. The nation has out- 
grown its early form, and there is an unwieldly 
group of boards, commissions, departments 
and Lureaus, each operating more or less in- 


W cr kai D. HINES, Director General 


Sad Lack of Co-operation among 
Departments—Finding Jobs 
for Soldiers 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 


dependently, and interfering at a time when 
the nation is least able to afford it. 

A comprehensive reorganization of the sys- 
tem is needed to get things upon a business 
basis, just as a budget system is demanded in 
Congress to stop the waste of the nation’s 
funds. Government by commission cannot be 











WALKER D. HINES 


the Director General of Railroads, whose bitter con- 
troversies with the coal men, and refusal to accept 
the steel prices agreed on by the Industrial Board, 
have made him the storm center at Washington. 








voted a success after the demonstration given 
in the United States. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for instance, was an outgrowth 
of the days when baiting *the railroads was 
the favorite sport through the states. Recent 
developments, finishing with the taking over 
of the roads, has left the commission only a 
nominal position in the scheme of government. 

Not long ago the Public Health Service was 
asking for additional hospital accommodations 


to care for some 16,000 patients. At the same 
time approximately 20,000 beds were avail- 
able in the hospitals of the War Department. 
A salvage commission is now disposing of 
buildings erected during the war. These 
structures went up under various agencies, 
without a central control, and they are being 
salvaged in the same hasty manner, although 
a careful survey would show that many of 
them could be utilized to better advantage 
than through mere scrapping. 

The business-like methods which were 
brought into the Government by outsiders dur- 
ing the war period are not lasting as well as 
had been hoped. There was a time when it 
was expected that a fine feeling of co-opera- 
tion between business and the Government 
would result from the contact during the war. 
There is now a drift away from that amity; 
but it is not too late for the understanding to 
be preserved if the rights steps are taken. 

One of the first results of the agreement 
between the steel industry and the Industrial 
Board was the creation of a strong belief that 
the price fixing marked the end of the strife 
between the Government and the trusts. “If 
a Government agency calls the steel men to 
Washington and enters into an agreement fix- 
ing prices for peace, does not that mean an 
end to the suit against the United States Steel 
Corporation,” was the question asked on every 
hand. So prevalent was the idea that there 
was dismay among the officials who had not 
foreseen this angle of the situation. 

Attorney General Palmer made no protest 
when the plan of the Industrial Board was sub- 
mitted to him, and indications are that the 
legal authorities do not believe the position 
of the Government was jeopardized by such 
an agreement. At the same time all signs 
point to a more liberal policy upon the part 
of the Department of Justice toward the cor- 
porations. The adverse decision in the Corn 
Products case is not taken as a test of the 
way the wind blows. No greater stabilizing 
influence would be possible at the present time 
than the announcement that the Government 
suit against the Steel Corporation had been 
abandoned, for the industry for years has had 
the threat of the case as a detrimental factor 
in development. 

The contribution, of the industries to the 
winning of the war, and the activities of in- 
dustrial and financial leaders in every branch 
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of the service, were the cause of such favor- 
able comment that the public sentiment to- 
ward the corporations has undergone a change 
that is certain to be reflected in the future 
relationship if all parties continue to steer a 
straight course. = 

There are labor problems ahead that will 
need the most tactful handling, and there is 
the vital question of reducing the cost of liv- 
ing with an incidental lowering of wages. 
Prices must be gotten back to a reasonable 
level, and some one must make the first sacri- 
fices. In the steel industry the leaders and 
the Industrial Board agreed that no lower 
price schedule could be established than the 
one decided upon, so long as labor and pro- 
duction costs remained at the present mark. 

Director General Hines took the position 
that the principle was admirable, but the price 
scale too high. Progress, he declared, would 
be retarded by the approval by a Governmental 
purchasing agency of ‘prices which were 
deemed excessive. 

There is one point, however, which should 
be considered in the question of the Railroad 
Administration’s right to seek the lowest mar- 
ket price in making purchases. When the 
roads were under private management, this 
right was undeniable, but the query arises as 
to whether they are justified in the position, 
now that they are under Governmental con- 
trol. The railroads have become a collatera! 
branch of the Government. If the Government 
desires to stimulate business, stir up industry 
and meet the employment demands through 
an arrangement of price fixing, it may be 
strongly contended that the railroads can do 
no less than follow the price schedule estab- 
lished. 

With the passing of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, as a result of the refusal of 
Congress to provide funds for its maintenance, 
a new Government organization is taking up 
the work of placing the returned soldier in 
industry. 

Arthur .Woods, assistant to the Secretary 
of War, one time commissioner of police in 
New York, and now a colonel in the army, has 
undertaken the job of lining up every available 
agency in the country to the work of rein- 
stating soldiers and sailors in civilian life. In 
the short space of time it operated, the Em- 
ployment Service found positions for 100,000 
persons. But today there are not far from 
2,000,000 men with the colors. Placing the 
first to return was a far easier task than lo- 
cating jobs after the first gaps in the industrial 
ranks have been filled; but Colonel Woods is 
going at it in a business-like way, with an ef- 
ficient staff and much enthusiasm. 


Business Men Co-operating 


Moreover, he is getting co-operation from 
various sources, including the stations estab- 
lished by the Employment Service. Secretary 
Lane has written to each of the 15,000 em- 
ployees of the Interior Department to report to 
Colonel Woods every job that can be found 
or created. State and municipal officers are 
communicating with Woods. Employers are 
pledging themselves to take back all of their 
former employees who return from the mili- 
tary service, and in many of the industrial 
centers where labor has been released from 
war work the business men and employers have 
organized a committee to register applicants 
for work and place them as producers. Work, 
it is realized, is the best antidote for Bolshe- 
vism, and the communities where the unem- 
ployed are comparatively few make barren 
fields for agitators. 

Many of the soldiers are returning with new 
ambitions, and those who seek to obtain work 
for them find that there is often a greater wil- 
lingness on the part of employers to give back 


old jobs than the men display in taking them. _ 
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Colonel Woods and his force are bringing 
home to the applicants for places that during 
a period of uncertainty they must be willing to 
take what comes, postponing their ambitions 
for the present, and awaiting more favorable 
conditions to branch out in new lines. 

Those who have been looking into the sub- 
ject find that there is a surprisingly small 
number of sejdiers who are seeking new work, 
when it is remembered what an upheaval the 
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COLONEL ARTHUR WOODS. 
Former Police Commissioner of New York City, 
who has been appointed Special Assistant to Secre- 
tary Baker in the War Department, to line up every 
agency in the country to reinstate soldiers and sailors 
in civilian life. Colonel Woods regards this as the 
first step toward giving a square deal to the men 
who have served the nation in its emergency, and he 
has already secured positions for 100,000 persons. 


war meant to the United States. Fully 90 per 
cent of the men, it is said, are slipping back 
into their old lines of endeavor, and taking 
up the work they left off to join the armed 
forces. The farms, which have run short- 
handed for more than a year, are clamoring 
for the return of the men, and everywhere in 
the rural districts workers are needed. 

One feature that the War Department is en- 
deavoring to work out is the distribution of 
labor through a more widespread system of 
demobilization. The scheme of releasing the 
army at points near large cities has been found 
to be faulty. Frequently the men linger in 
the city until their money is spent. In either 
event the local employment market is over- 
crowded, while the more isolated sections of 
the country are still suffering from a shortage 
of workers. 

When General Crowder planned the draft 
organization he favored a demobilization 
scheme whereby each man would be returned 
to the point where he was inducted into the 
service. The War Department is beginning to 
realize the mistake made when the Crowder 
system was not followed. Local draft boards 
already have on file the industrial record of 
every soldier, and, moreover, there he would 
be among friends, with his problem of getting 
a job a personal matter with half the com- 
munity—not a cold-blooded question of being 
out of work in a strange city. 

The question of this method of demobiliza- 
tion is again up for consideration. It would 
help out the problems of Colonel Arthur 
Woods, The War Department is awakening 





to a realization that its responsibilities to the 
American soldiers do not end with the day 
when they are given discharge papers and 
turned back to civilian life. The obligation 
does not cease with the payment of: $60 bonus. 
At the same time there is little sympathy with 
the small group that has already begun to or- 
ganize associations of soldiers demanding 
greater recognition from the Government for 
service rendered. 


Employment Problem Most Important 


Some forsee the growth of another political 
power such as the G.A.R.; while others fear 
a more sinister. organization of “Soldiers, 
Sailors and Workmen Councils.” Either would 
be an unfortunate finale to a great patriotic 
outburst. While it is to be expected that the 
soldier vote will be a factor in coming elec- 
tions, some of the best political prophets pre- 
dict that the men will take their old places 
in the established parties, as they take their 
old jobs. As for the demands which some ir- 
responsible organizations have made in the 
name of the soldiers, they smack too much of 
a monetary value on patriotism to gain any 
popular appeal. 

Justice for the returning soldiers, oppor- 
tunities, such as the Lane homestead plan, and, 
most of all, aid in getting work to make them 
self-respecting, self-sustaining citizens, are 
the fitting rewards for the service men. Col- 
onel Woods is looking after the job problem 
as the first and most important step toward 
giving a square deal to the men who have 
served the nation in its emergency. 


Europe Will Buy Few 

Manufactures 
(Continued from page 994) 
and this means that they are bound to make 
an organized effort to sell goods to America, 
and at the same time systematically reduce 
their purchases from America. The two ends 
must be made to meet in some way, and when 
the borrowing from us stops this is the only 
way that can be used on a large scale. Stimu- 
lation of home industry and curtailment of 
imports, especially from the United States, 
seem bound to become the watchwords of 
Europe. 

The test of the size of a manufacturing in- 
dustry is of course the “value added by manu- 
facture,” meaning the difference between the 
cost of the materials and the selling value of 
the finished products made out of them. The 
output of our manufacturing industries de- 
fined in this way was $8,529,260,992 in 1909. 
But Germany’s output of manufactured goods 
in 1907 was about $9,016,700,000 and Great 
Britain’s output in 1911 was about $11,250,000,- 
000. In these respective years there were en- 
gaged in manufacturing 6.615,046 persons in 
the United States, 10,558,200 or thereabouts 
in Germany, and approximately 10,467,200 in 
Great Britain. 

It is in manufacturing that we possess the 
smallest advantage over European countries, 
and it is therefore in manufactured goods that 
they will curtail their imports of our goods. 
As an exporter of manufactures we formerly 
occupied quite an inferior position. In 1910, 
for example, our exports of such goods were 
$767.000,000 as comnared with $1,100,000,000 
for Germany and $1,700,000,000 for the United 
Kingdom. And now it becomes assured that 
in view of the drop in foreign exchange, and ° 
all that it signifies, other manufacturing na- 
tions will do their best to put us back into 
the same relative position where we were 
in 1910. 

* 2 * 

We fought one war to get rid of the vicious- 
ness of autocracy. Now we are preparing to” 
fight another to get rid of the viciousness ‘of’ 
Democracy.—Ed. Howe, 
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“TO SUCCEED, UNDERSTAND PEOPLE” 


made me successful? It was through no 
virtue of mine; it was pure good luck.” 


Through the open door from her office at 55 
John Street, New York, came the click of 
many typewriters, the sound of voices dic- 
tating, giving orders. From the open window 
came the hum of the busy downtown city. She 
looked so young, so ridiculously young to hold 
such an important position that I questioned 
her more than once. “Are you Miss Victoria 
Searle, Miss F. V. Searle, whose name is on 
the outside of the door as second vice-presi- 
dent of the Great Eastern Casualty Com- 
pany?” 

“The very same,” she said, and laughed 
gaily. “I don’t know that I have anything to 
tell you about myself,” she added modestly. 
“I’m absorbed in the work, of course. What 
woman in business isn’t absorbed in her work 
just the same as any man in business is ab- 
sorbed in his work? It’s the same thing. I 
can’t quite understand any difference between 
men in business and women in business. Do 
you want to know whether men have treated 
me fairly in business, if they have been jealous, 
envious ; if women are easy to get along with, 
easier than men?” 

“Tell me the whole story,” I said; “why are 
you in it, why you went into it, and what you 
would advise if you were asked what were the 
qualities that make for success.” 

“T’ll start at the beginning,” she said. “I 
was not only the niece of my uncle, but he 
was father to me as well as uncle. From 
childhood we talked business. As a little girl 
I was interested in his work. I was eager to 
hear of the great business world, of the life 
in business that men and women lead. He 
promised me that if I still wanted to enter 
business when I grew up I could do so. And 
I did want to. 

“My uncle was the president of the Great 
Eastern Casualty Company, this company. So 
you see I meant what I said when I told you 
that it was a matter of good luck that I got 
into this business. 

“In 1913 I was graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege. While a college course isn’t an insurance 
one, still I did take up all subjects which had 
any possible bearing upon this line of work. 
My every thought was that when I got through 
with my college life I would go to work with 
my uncle. While I had been taught’ to look 
upon business with a man’s eyes, I suppose 
if I hadn’t had a real love for this special kind 
of work I never could have gone into and 
stayed in it and loved it as I have. 


66 UCCESS?” she queried. “And what 


Greatest Asset to Business Woman 


“The autumn after I was graduated I came 
into the work as assistant to my uncle. Then 
I had my real training. I trained myself to 
be of real use to him; I studied the work, in 
all its parts, all its departments, all its de- 
tails. 

“Then my uncle died very unexpectedly, and 
I assumed more responsible duties and tried, 
as far as was possible, to do what my uncle 
would have done. I endeavored to show that 


all his co-operation to fit me for the business. 


world was not to prove in vain. 
_“A year ago last January I was made second 
vice-president. We handle all kinds of in- 


‘surance, such as accident, health, plate ylass, 


liability, burglary, industrial, etc. My job is 
an executive one naturally, but it is an exe- 
cutive one with a very human angle to it. 
“What is the greatest asset to a woman or 
a man in business? To know how to deal with 
people. Of course, one must love one’s work, 


She’s Vice-President of Casualty 
Company and Knows What 
She’s Talking About 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


one must be absorbed in it, but one must also 
care for people—that is, if one is to deal with 
people.” 

Again the thought came of how young she 
looked to hold such a position, how young to 
be able to deal with people. 


“I am not desirous of laying down any laws 
or rules,” she continued. “But it strikes me 
that in almost all kinds of business, and as- 
suredly in my kind, one must care for people, 
one must know how to deal with people. One 
must like to see all sorts, to be able to grapple 
with all sorts of problems. While I care for 
my business above everything, it is interlocked 
with my caring for people, my interest in 
people. 

“I don’t think I would be of the least par- 
ticle of good in my work if I didn’t know 
how to relax. Take a man for example—you 
see, I cannot get away from the idea that 
there is no difference between men and women 
in business. A man has his golf for relaxa- 
tion perhaps, or maybe his hobby is something 
else. But he doesn’t go far, really very far, 
unless he has his relaxation. By meeting peo- 
ple outside his work, by exercise, by whatever 
his outside interests may be, whether it is 
settlement work, golf, or what not, he is bet- 
ter fitted, he is bigger in his business. He has 
a broader, more human view of life, of work. 


Must Grow with Job 


“T couldn’t talk to the people who come here 
and ask me for advice, who talk to me of their 
problems, of their reasons for insuring them- 
selves, their businesses, their homes, their 
health, were it not for the fact that I, too, 
can relax. I can enjoy a dance, a theatre, a 
house-party, and while, naturally, only a very 
small portion of my time may be given to such 
diversion, I believe that everyone should have 
diversion or their job remains the same. 

“Do you see what I mean?” she queried. “A 
job will stay the same, the man or the woman 
won’t grow along with it, if he or she stays 
so immersed in it as to have no interest for 
anything outside. One’s point of view is con- 
fined if one’s interests are too confined. And 
that is what women must understand. They 
must always keep in contact with people so 
as not to be narrow. The net result then is 
that they’re bigger, broader, better for their 
work. 

“The more and more I grow to understand 
men and women, the closer I come to my 
work. It is all so closely combined. 

“You want to know something of the work 
I do. Every Tuesday morning we have a 
meeting of the finance committee, which is a 
committee within the board of directors. All 
important matters are taken up here; but at 
this point I must say something else. 

“While all our departments co-operate, na- 
turally, in a work such as ours, the depart- 
ments have their own specific demands and 
tasks. We don’t interfere with each other, 
except in so far as we co-operate. There 
must not be petty nagging. There must be re- 
sponsibility—and the feeling of responsibility 
—if there is to be real co-operation. The 
claims department is more connected with the 
other departments than any other special one. 
I sign all the company’s checks; that is a part 
of my work, 


“System? Yes, of course I believe in sys- 
tem, just as any man believes in it. But one 
mustn’t be a slave to system. One must sys- 
tematize, but always keep away from the ma- 
chine-made brand of systematization. 

“Concentration—yes, one must give concen- 
tration its due. It is important. 

“But one must never make one’s business a 
treadmill. I do not mean that one mustn’t 
work hard and with absorbtion, for one must. 
But work must be normal—and human. 


“I am working always to be big enough for 
my job, to keep on growing, growing with it, 
never to let it master me so that I bow before 
it, but to keep apace with it and to show it 
that I know it is simply a question of giving 
the best in me to it, and that can be done by 
knowing and studying how to deal with peo- 

le !” 
m “Are you married?” I asked bluntly. 

“No,” she said, “but if you want to know 
what I think of married women in business I 
will tell you. I think they’re successful, just 
as successful as the unmarried ones. It all 
depends on the women—just as it would all 
depend upon the men. 


Permanently Interested in Business 


“If you want to know if I think women are 
going to be willing to give up the jobs they’ve 
worked over, been absorbed in, given their 
time, their thoughts, their dreams to see grow 
and develop, and that then they can suddenly 
give them up—well, I don’t think that for a 
moment. ‘ 

“T’ve been in this work over five years. It 
has been to me as a man’s business is to him. 
Do you suppose I could give it up? After I 
have seen it grow? After I have grown with 
it? Not a bit of it. Could any woman who 
has developed a work be willing to put it 
aside? Would any man be willing to do it? 
If he had developed his schemes and his plans 
could he be told, ‘well, now you’ve had five 
years of business. Now you must be nothing, 
but—well—have a round of teas and club life 
and drop your business?’ Not a bit of it. 

“Women are newer at business, they’re 
fresher at it, but with their love of their work, 
their love of their fellow men and women, 
they’re going to take into their business a 
vigor and an eagerness which is going to 
build and build it up.” 

She stopped at times to answer questions 


.of those who came to her for assistance. Never 


did she appear as one of the heads of a big 
business, rather did she seem like a girl, young, 


eager, sincerely, genuinely, refreshingly 
modest. 
“Knowing people, understanding them, 


treating them as individuals—I shall always 
claim that that is the most important asset to 
business !” 


If night should come and find me at my toil, 
When all Life’s day I had, though faintly 
wrought, 
And shallow furrows, cleft in stony soil 
Were all my labor. Shall I count it naught 


If only one poor gleaner, weak of hand, 
Shall pick a scanty sheaf where I have 
sown? 
“Nay, for of thee the Master doth demand 
Thy work; the harvest rests with Him 
alone.”—Lieut.-Col. John McCrae. 
e s"s6 
He who has loved his fellow man has little 
to fear, as he watches the curtain slowly de- 
scend on the Play of Life-—Preston M, No- 
lan,” , 
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New Pian to Bring Industrial Peace 
(Continued from page 993) 


on the business before figuring the profits ; but 
this is as far as the recognition of the similarity 
of the two goes. 

Both the borrower and the lender of cash 
capital are protected by a binding contract as 
to the rate of interest and the time when 
the loan shall be paid back; neither has the 
right to change these terms during the exist- 
ence of the contract. If borrowed capital 
could be withdrawn at the will of the lender, 
or the rate of interest raised or lowered at the 
option of either, no business conducted with 
borrowed capital could prosper. The investor 
of speculative cash capital in a business enter- 
prise is protected by the fact that he has a 
voice in the management of the business in 
which he has ventured his money. 

Under the wage system as conducted today, 
neither the borrower nor the lender of labor 
capital is protected from the sudden withdraw- 
al of labor or the raising or lowering of the 
compensation paid for its use in the business. 
A contributor to labor has no voice in the man- 
agement or interest in the profits. It is’ not 
surprising that continual friction and conse- 
quent industrial disturbance should be the 
result. 


Practical Suggestions 


The various profit sharing schemes now in 
operation in certain industries are a step in the 
right direction, in so far as they give to labor 
an interest in the profits to which it has con- 
tributed, and, therefore, to some extent, they 
lessen the friction between employer and em- 
ployed. But such schemes are regarded by 
both as a concession or gift from the former 
to the latter granted for the purpose of making 
the wage earner more satisfied with his job. 
There is no recognition of the right of labor 
to a voice in the management and share in the 
profits, such as is given to other forms of in- 
vested capital. 

The acquisition of a right usually involves 
the assumption of an obligation on the part of 
the recipient. This would necessarily be the 
case with the wage earner whose right to par- 
ticipation in earnings and management was 
recognized by law and practice. 

The demand sometimes voiced by labor that 
it be given representation in the management 
and a share in the profits of industry is opposed 
by the employer on the ground that to grant it 
would be a virtual surrender of his business to 
outside and irresponsible control. On the 
principle that the interests of employed and 
employer are antagonistic, the objection was 
well taken; but if they were recognized as 
co-partners, so to speak, it would have no 
weight. Their respective interests would be 
protected by the law of contract, and the eco- 


nomic law of self-interest would compel har- 


mony of action in order to obtain results 
profitable to both. 

It may be objected that, while the above 
principle may be right, its practical application 
to the industrial problem is another matter ; 
that what is wanted is not an abstract theory, 
but a concrete and workable proposition. Al- 
thought this is undoubtedly true, I would point 
out that no permanently workable nor success- 
ful solution of the problem can be arrived at 
unless it is based on a right principle; con- 
clusions dérived from wrong premises must 
inevitably be wrong. 

But is a practical application of the basic 
principle I have endeavored to establish so dif- 
ficult after all? 

Without wishing to claim any especial merit 
for the exp that follow, I submit them 
for what they are worth, in the hope that they 
may serve to indicate the lines along which a 
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readjustment of labor conditions may be 
worked out in practice. 


Applying the principle that labor power is 


a component part of capital to a manufactur- | 


ing concern, let us designate it as labor capital, 
to distinguish it from other forms of capital 
employed in the same industry, such as cash, 
plant, etc. Let us assume that labor capital 
consists of borrowed and speculative capital, 
the former tO receive a fixed return which shall 
be a fixed expense charge, similar to interest 
payable on borrowed cash capital, and the 
latter to receive a share of the profits in such 
proportion as shall be agreed upon by contract. 
In order to avoid the practical objections to 
multifarious individual contracts, the employ- 
ment force of the concern should be treated as 
a unit, whose duly chosen representatives 
would have power to contract for the labor 
force as a whole. 

In the case of an incorporated concern, the 
share of labor in the profits could be repre- 
sented by stock, to be known as labor stock, 
held in trust by its representatives, and the 
dividends earned thereon duly apportioned 
among the members according to the scale of 
wages paid them. This stock would have a 
voting power which, under a system of pro- 
portionate representation, would give it one or 
more representatives on the corporation’s 
board of directors. Membership in the labor 
force would involve an obligation on the part 
of each individual to comply with the regula- 
tions adopted by the organization as to hours 
of work, quantity and quality of production, 
scale of pay, etc., so long as he continued his 
membership. Failure to fulfill this obligation 
should subject him to expulsion from member- 
ship and the forfeiture of his share in the 
stock earnings. 

Under such circumstances membership in the 
employment force of a concern making good 
profits would not be lightly forfeited; this in 
turn would insure the stability of the labor 
force and should tend to prevent excessive 
labor turnover. 

It is probable that, under such conditions, it 
would be entirely safe and practicable to leave 
the hiring and discharging of employees to the 
representatives of the employment force itself. 
It would be of as much concern to the labor 
force as to the other stockholders or co-part- 
ners in the business to see that economy of 
time and the quantity, as well as the quality, 
of production shall be maintained by the re- 
placement of the idle and inefficient with indus- 
trious and efficient workers. The scale of 
wages, being a matter of contract between 
the representatives of cash capital and labor 
capital, would not be subject to arbitrary 
change at the option of either, and, if condi- 
tions demand the reduction of fixed charges in 
order to weather a financial crisis, it would be 
to the interest of both to reduce the wage scale 
temporarily, rather than wreck a business in 
which each had a stake. 


Community of Interests Established 


A very simple amendment to our corporation 
and co-partnership laws would be required to 
give a legal status to the organized labor force 
of any industry, the main point being that em- 
ployer and employed should be equally pro- 
tected by law and their mutuality of interests 
recognized. 

Under such conditions trade unions and 
other labor organizations would be the rec- 
ognized sources of labor power, occupying very 
much the same position towards industry as 
the banks now occupy in supplying the requis- 
ite cash capital to industrial enterprises. 

In recognizing the employment force in 
every industry as an operating unit which shall 
include both management and labor, and which 
shall be entitled to the same legal status as 





that granted to other forms of capital, we re- 
move a cause of friction and establish an en- 
during basis for industrial peace. With such 
a foundation it should be possible to obtain that 
“team work” so essential to efficient produc-. 
tion and so impossible of attainment, when 
there is no community of interests. By in- 
cluding management with other elements of 
the labor force we remove a distinction which 
has long been a fruitful source of industrial 
disturbance. This distinction has always been 
artificial and has no economic reason to justify 
it; it is undemocratic and therefore out of con- 
sonance with modern world conditions. 


If He Has Won, Should 
You Despair? 
(Continued from page 983) 
which he determined to cling to, no matter 
what the cost. Without these, he says, a man 
cannot travel the straight lane of contentment. 

“TI have never,” he explained, “asked a favor 
of anyone. From the beginning if people tried 
to sympathize with me I changed the subject 
as soon as bare politeness permitted. All I 
wanted was to be let alone to take care of 
myself. It was hard at first, but it grew easier 
with practice.” 

Generosity is another of this remarkable 
young man’s characteristics. He has abso- 
lutely refused to sell his patents. Where crip- 
ples have not been able to pay for them he 
has given them away. To those who can af- 
ford to pay, he charges just enough to cover 
the cost of materials and labor. “My idea, 
aside from my own convenience and develop- 
ment, in giving my life to this work, has been 
entirely that of service. For that reason I 
will not sell my patents, as I do not intend to 
lend my years of struggle and final achieve- 
ment to the exploitation of the handicapped. 
I know now just what every appliance costs. 
I do not want profit. But I fear if the patents 
passed out of my hands their prices would be 
raised in order to fill the pockets of some profi- 
teer. This shall never happen while I live.” 

Since the beginning of the war, five years 
ago, Judge Corley has been incessantly at work 
developing ideas for vocational apparati and 
he has evolved a number of them, such as 
work hooks for heavy farm labor and for 
driving teams, plowing or spading, an artificial 
hand, the fingers of which are controlled by 
the muscles of the shoulder, and an automatic 
elbow joint for those whose arms are ampu- 
tated above the elbow. 

Judge Corley is now traveling about the 
country in the interests of our handicapped 
heroes, delivering to them this message of 
optimism and fortitude: 

“To defeat misery look down upon it from 
the hilltop of faith and service,” is his cheer- 
ful gospel. “No matter what your handicap, 
there is still much for you to do in this world. 
You would not be here if that were not so. 
You can make a high place for yourself in 
this world if you will only use your every 
energy to maintain your right to it. Do not 
let yourself be placed on the shelf just because 
you have lost an arm or two or even a leg or 
so. It’s up to you to use every bit of talent 
you have: Keep on keeping on and you will 
find out that instead of being a drawback you 
will have achieved a moral glory which lifts: 
you into the mansions of the soul’s annointed. 
God always helps those who help themselves.” 


Here are eight tests to apply to any new 
worker who asks for a position. 

Willingness to work 

Knowledge of work 

Quickness 

Loyalty 

Initiative 

Courtesy 

Ambition 

Steadiness 
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Stirring Adventurers, Then 
Fortune 
(Continued from page 988) 


spring of lighter oil. The owner of this land 
repeatedly raised his price. $25,000 each time 
the Americans agreed to his figure, but finally 
a deal for 280,000 acres was consummated. 
Through jungle paths on horseback, up shallow 
waters in canoes and along large rivers by 
steamer, Doheny and Canfield explored for 
several months, adding constantly to their 
holdings until they had acquired a miniature 
empire. 

The Mexican Petroleum Company, capital- 
ized at $10,000,000, was formed in the fall 
(1900). Drilling machinery was _ hurriedly 
shipped from Pittsburgh to Tampico, thence 
by rail and finally hauled through the jungle. 
In two weeks a well was sunk, which began 
to produce fifty barrels of very heavy oil daily. 
This confirmed their already confident hopes 
of giant success. The Mexican Central Rail- 
way agreed to use the oil for fuel purposes at 
a price slightly in excess of one dollar per 
barrel. But again bitter disappointment over- 
took them, for the railway directors refused 
to endorse the agreement, thus leaving the 
Yankees high and dry without a single cus- 
tomer for their product. 

“Nil desperandum” was Doheny’s motto. 
He went ahead developing more and more 
wells ; built a refining plant ; formed an asphalt 
paving company, which did a large business 
and is still in existence; finally convinced the 
Mexican Central Railway that it could not 
afford to operate without oil fuel, and estab- 
lished a thriving, profitable business. Then, 
as always, Doheny looked for something new 
and bigger to tackle. He bought a whole 
region some seventy-five miles south of 
Tampico. The fact that the nearest railway 
was seventy miles distant from the property 
did not daunt him. Without a quiver he spent 
$1,500,000 in building a pipe line, with five 
pumping stations, before any oil to transport 
had been tapped so sure was he of his ground. 
Just before the pipe line was completed the 
initial well was finished and gushed forth 
14,000 barrels a day. 


Became Mexican Oil King 


Edward L. Doheny thus became the oil king 
of Mexico and the largest producer of oil in 
any country. The assets of the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, of which he is president 
and the controlling spirit, exceed $3,000,000. 
From a single property 122,000,000 barrels of 
oil have been marketed. Investors have 
clamored for the $100 shares at prices ranging 
from $150 to nearly $200 each. In addition 
Mr. Doheny formed and controls the Pan- 
American Petroleum & Transport Company, 
which owns among other things a large fleet 
of tank steamers, of which no fewer than 
twelve were devoted to the service of the 
British and American governments in the war 
zone. The Doheny interests embrace gigantic 
storage plants in Mexico, refining plants, dis- 
tributing stations at half a score of ports in 
the United States, in Panama and Brazil. 

“Success is not to be measured in money,” 
Mr. Doheny replied very emphatically to my 
questions on this subject. “Success is to be 
measured by worthy achievements, achieve- 
ments which add to the wealth of the world, 
provide employment at good wages, help the 
onward march of civilization and make the 
world a better place to live in. How can a 
young man succeed? Why, that is the simplest 
question in the world to answer. He should 
make himself so necessary to his business that 
his employers will give him a share in it or 
anything else necessary to keep him. 

“Don’t put money-making first. Devote 
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yourself and all that is in you to doing what 
you set your hand to and when you have suc- 
ceeded, the monetary reward will take care 
of itself.” 

All through the years of uprisings and shoot- 
ings in Mexico, the Doheny properties were 
shown exceptional good-will by the Mexican 
people. Mr. Doheny from the start had treat- 
ed everyone, from the humblest and most illit- 
erate to the highest Government officials, with 
scrupulous fairness and consideration. Not 
only so, but the Mexicans realized that he had 
been one of their real benefactors in that he 
had turned his attention to a vast area of un- 
healthy, uninhabited jungle and had trans- 
formed it into a sanitary, industrial area, giv- 
ing well-paid employment to many thousands 
and bringing about a transformation in living 
conditions in Tampico and elsewhere. They 
saw in Mr. Doheny, therefore, a genuine friend 
and an invaluable contributor to their welfare 
and progress. 

Mr. Doheny’s outstanding characteristics are 
his out-and-out honesty, his superhuman in- 
dustry, his illimitable courage, his perennial 
cheerfulness and optimism, his breadth of vis- 
ion, his untrumpeted generosity, and his mod- 
esty. His knowledge of oil is matched by his 
knowledge of literature. I know no business 
man who uses better conversational English 
or who habitually coins more brilliant meta- 
phors. 

When I asked him if he could single out one 
thing more than any other to which he owed 
his success, he smiled very broadly as he re- 
plied, “Yes, let’s go through to the other room, 
and I’ll show you.” And he introduced me to 
Mrs. Doheny! “This,” he said with a charac- 
teristic touch of knightly gallantry, “is the 
greatest find I ever made.” 


Ready Made Farms for 
Settlers 
(Continued from page 992) 


ready-made farms was 5,000 acres, which were 
bought from the Stanford University estate in 
Butte County, near the city of Chico. A dozen 
considerations entered into the selection of 
this property—climate, distance from seashore, 
the abundance of water, good roads, rolling 
hills, adaptability to the breeding of live stock, 
raising poultry, the orchard qualities, suita- 
bility for general grain and alfalfa farming. 
The situation is as nearly like the average Cal- 
ifornia farm in the interior of the State as may 
be found. 

The second location is to be in the southern 
part of the State. 

The Butte County tract has been surveyed 
into farms varying from 22 to 160 acres, the 
quality of the soil determining the size. Un- 
usually fertile soil makes for more intensive 
farming, and therefore adapted for ten and 
twenty acre orchards. Other soils are best 
adapted for grains, or alfalfa or beans. 

All facts and factors have been weighed by 
the agricultural specialists at the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley. The whole farming plan 
will have the advice of Dr. Elwood Mead. 

Dr. Mead has specific ideas about the homes 
for the California colonization farms. One 
of the important aims, he told the Legislature, 
was to woo city people back to the land. An 
important help to that end would be the mak- 
ing of farm residences attractive—to offer the 
settler a home amid a pleasing setting and hav- 
ing an artistic aspect. The homes already 
erected are most attractive—indeed, no such 
residences were ever before built by settlers on 
new farms. The houses are mostly on the 
bungalow order, costing from $1,200 to $2,500. 
They have every convenience of city homes— 
well-built structures, with vine covered 
porches, large windows, pergolas, open fire- 
places, living rooms with book shelves, coolers 
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in pantries, modern cellar conveniences, and 
graceful, sloping roofs. Telephones, baths, 
and electric lights are in every house. 

State Senator Prescott F. Cogswell, who 
championed the farm colonizing bill in the 
Legislature, has been made head of the Board 
of Directors of the State Farm Colonizing. 
He said the other day: “The settlers for our 
farms will be chosen for their knowledge of 
practical husbandry and for their intelligence 
and moral fibre. That means that the appli- 
cants for settling on a farm which the State 
of California will provide will have to have 
something besides money. The State is not 
going in for profit. The Board of Directors 
has decided that the settler must be able to 
pay down forty per cent. of the cost of his 
house and improvements which he has ordered, 
and five per cent. of the selling price of 
the land. The land costs now $150 up to $250 
an acre. Besides, he must have sufficient 
means to provide such livestock and farming 
implements as will be necessary. The cost of 
the acreage depends upon the quantity and 
quality of land he will buy and the mode of 
farming he will follow. The Board is making 
sure that no distressing experiences or flat 
failures are going to occur among the settlers 
on the State ready-made farms if it can help 
it. It is the opinion of the Board that a set- 
tler should have $1,500, or that equivalent in 
farm equipment or livestock. 


“Back-to-the-Land” Movement 


“From the very large number of applications 
that have already come in for the farms, the 
Directors are confident of the success of the 
scheme. Dozens of young men who have had 
ranch life in their boyhood and who have 
drifted to the cities, are now dreaming of the 
day when the State will have its farms ready 
for the settler to move on. 

“All payments upon the property are amort- 
ized in accordance with the tables of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. If the settler wishes to 
pay more than the required initial sum, he has 
the privilege. When the final payment has 
been made, the settler will be given a deed by 
the State. While he is laying out his farm and 
is managing it, he may have the benefit of the 
knowledge of the agricultural scientists in the 
State University at Berkley. That is some- 
thing that no settler on western lands has ever 
had the advantage of in past years. If we old 
time ranchers in California had only had the 
aid of soil experts and scientific advice in fruit 
growing in our early attempts to achieve in 
agriculture, what a vast number of costly mis- 
takes we would have avoided and valuable time 
saved. 

“Our applications for settlement on the 
farms come from all over the country, but na- 
turally they come mostly from California. We 
have been most pleased at the evidence of the 
‘back-to-the-land’ movement that this ready- 
made farm idea has created. Every day come 
letters from young people who have had a 
longing to get out of the cities and go back on 
the farm, but who have dreaded the hardships 
of primitive farming and of creating a home on 
barren, forlorn, acreage, as the typical settler 
has had to do. If the farm colonizing com- 
mission does nothing else—although it will be 
an eminent success from start to finish—it will 
have created a new and attractive method of 
getting the people in the crowded cities into 
agricultural pursuits. 

“And that is the backbone of the nation.” 





Some men act as though an awe-stricken 
world were standing at attention to see them 
march past. 

* * * 

The great thing in the world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction we 
are moving.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


Waiting. 

That sums up the attitude of the 
Lusiness world at the moment. 

Nations have been waiting for the 
signing of peace. Large-scale manu- 
facturers have been waiting for a rush 
of orders from Europe. At home most 
buyers are waiting to see if prices are 
to decline. 

Yet, concurrent with reports that 
many plants are working far from 
full time, come repeated statements 
from retailers that they are doing an 
excellent. business. I have made in- 
quiries of clerks in clothing stores, 
shoe stores, department stores, etc., 
and in every instance the reply was 
tat business was extremely active. 
The crowds in the stores tended to 
confirm this. 

The explanation may be this: Con- 
sumers are going ahead and buying 
what they need, as well as quite a 
sprinkling of luxuries without waiting 
to see how the price pendulum will 
swing. Merchants,.on the other hand, 
are buying strictly from hand-to-mouth 
in the hope that they can get lower 
prices in the near future. But week 
after week passes without any sub- 
stantial decline occurring. 

Will or can prices, generally speak- 
ing, fall very much if wages are to be 
maintained at the present level? 

This question is exciting serious 
analytical study. The foremost men in 
the nation, financial, industrial and 
political, are extremely anxious to 
avert any course which would aggra- 
yate labor unrest: In pre-war days 
corporations as a rule had few qualms 
about lowering wages when condi- 
tions permitted. Now, however, this 
is the last step they would dream of 
tuking. If the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, could lop off, say, a quarter or a 
third of the wage increase granted 
since the war began, it would not 
hesitate to lower quotations for steel 
products. But although increases ag- 
gregating more than 100 per cent. have 
been granted by the leading companies, 
there is not the slightest disposition 
to start at this time readjusting wages. 
Of course, it may be that competition 
will develop on such a scale as to 
force down prices drastically, and in 
this case modification of the wage 
scale might become unavoidable. 


DIFFICULT TO GAUGE OUTLOOK 


Instead of the latest index numbers 
reflecting a fall in the cost of living, 
they actually record a fresh upturn 
after their previous moderate decline. 
This emphasizes the uncertainty, the 
iiregularity, the incomprehensiveness 
of the present situation. Theoretical- 
ly prices should be going steadily 
dewn. But actualities have so often 
upset theories since Mars began to 
take a hand in things that precedent 
is worth little in the way of enabling 
economists to make prophecies. 

At the moment it looks questionable 
whether any great fall will actually 
occur in prices of merchandise in 
the immediate future. Indeed, some 


go so far as to predict that, once the 
revival in activity sets in, prices will 
be forced to new high levels. 

This is a time par excellence for each 
business man to study out conditions 


for himself, analyze how his own busi- 
ness is likely to be affected, and then 
act courageously. Those who can 
gauge the outlook ought to reap gen- 
erous rewards. j 

Cautionary signals have been raised 
of late in these columns in respect to 
the position in the stock market. For 
seventy days the market maintained an 
almost unbroken upward movement. 
Latterly, million-share days have not 
been uncommon. 

Unmistakable evidences have ap- 
peared, however, that a great many 
investors, both small and large, began 
at the middle of April to cash their 
profits, feeling that the rise had gone 
as far as was justified. Professional 
speculators did not immediately hced 
this sobering development, and their 
activities were swelled by the impul- 
sive buying of that rather large class 
who habitually become excited when 
they see stocks soaring day after day, 
and feel that rich profits can be made 
overnight. 


RAILS ATTRACTIVE 


An old Wall Street saying is, “No 
one ever went broke taking a profit.” 
This sage maxim is worth noting at 
this juncture. The best time to sell al- 
ways is when most people are scranib- 
ling to buy. 

Those who feel that they simply 
must buy some stocks at this time, 
would perhaps be wise to give favor- 
able consideration to the best class of 
railroad issues. 

High-grade railway stocks can be 
purchased to yield anywhere from 5% 
to 8 per cent. The railroad question 
will be settled sooner or later, and 
every indication is that the final settle- 
ment will be on a basis reasonable to 
the owners of the railroads. The anti- 
railroad. spirit has been very much 
chastened since the Governmerit ex- 
hibited its inability to run transporta- 
tion successfully. 

As soon as the Victory Loan cam- 
paign is over, the whole bond market 
may begin to reflect relief. Holders 
of Liberty bonds have little more to 
fear. The signing of peace may mark 
the turning point for all United States 
Government issues. 


Europe’s lack of exportable material 
is plainly visible in the import figures 
of the United States. A compilation 
of The National City Bank of New 
York shows that the imports of the 
United States from Europe in the cur- 
rent fiscal year are the smallest in 
value in the past 20 years, despite the 
fact that prices of all articles are ab- 
normally high. Imports into the United 
States from Europe in the fiscal year 
1919, which ends with the month of 
June, will be but about $300,000,000 
against more than $900,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1912, and an average of 
nearly $900,000,000 in the three years 
preceding the war. The total from 
Europe in the 8 months ending Feb- 
ruary, the latest available figures, is 
less than one-third that of the same 
period of 1913, the figures for the 8 
months ending with February 1919 be- 
ing but $187,800,670 against $628,497,666 
in the 8 months ending with Febru- 
ary 1913. 
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Prompt Service 





Prompt informative service is espe- 
cially valuable to investors in times 
like the present. 


We welcome inquiries, which will 
receive the immediate attention of 
our Statistical Department. 


We have prepared analyses of the 
outlook for the following companies: 


Distillers Securities Corporation 
(U. S. Food Products) 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 


Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. 


The Barrett Company 


which we shall be glad to furnish upon 
request as long as the supply. lasts. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
34 PINE ST. NEW YORK 


DIRECT WIRES TO OUR OFFICES IN 














PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
Speculative 


Preferred Stocks 


We have prepared a circular of 
six stocks yielding over 7% which 
we shall be glad to send on 
request. 


LYMAN D. SMITH & Co. 


Members New York Stockh Exchange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptown Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 
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SUMMARY MAILED 
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STANDARD OIL 
ISSUES 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO 


Dealers '» Standard OR Sesurtties 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-3-8-4 235 Bread Ot. N. Y 








BOOTH FISHERIES 


We have prepared an analysis of this important 
fishing, canning and marketing enterprise, based 
on earnings, property values, stock equities, 
dividends and financial position. 


Sent on request for F-375. 


HUGHES & DIER 
Members { Ehicago Board of Trade 
50 BROAD ST, NEW YORK 


Uptown Office, 67 W. 125th St. 
Philadelphia, 1435 Walnut St. 














¢a* 
When in doubt, stick to the high- 
class preferred stocks and the good 
rails. Don’t forget the good rails. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Speculation Runs to Excesses—Leaves Trade 
Revival Far in the Background 


By FOUR SQUARE 


In so far as the industrial favorites 
are concerned, the stock market is in 
the distributive stage. 

The period of accumulation, it is now 
well known, ran through the poor 
markets*around the close of 1918, and 
carried over into the early part of 
the current year. The marking up 
process began on February 10, and 
ran along for very nearly two months 
with very little public following. But 
the spectacle of rising prices finally 
appealed to the cupidity of those who 
seek, no matter what the risk, to 
gather sudden riches once they have 
been shown that it is possible, and 
so enthusiastic has been the public 
response backed up by the mighty 
collateral of Liberty Bonds paid for 
out of war savings that the market 
has been swept quite off its feet. 

The rise in industrial stocks, at first 
predicated on hopes of an early turn- 
ing about in business conditions, has 
now left the incipient trade revival far 
in the background. The pendulum, 
once gaining momentum, has been 
swung much farther in the direction 
of high security prices than sound rea- 
soning based on the cold facts of the 
Situation could have foreseen. But 
such is usually the course of specula- 
tive markets. Dividend reductions, bad 
news from trade quarters, and the im- 
passe over the steel price stabiliza- 
tion plan have all been ignored; in 
fact, it has come to be the accepted 
procedure to churn the favorite stocks 
violently upward by way of flouting the 
appearance of any news calculated to 
interfere with the merry progress of 
speculation. 

Such a market in the past has always 
come to grief eventually. It has been 
the experience that after one bearish 
development after another has been 
turned aside by an apparently imper- 
vious market, some little and admitted- 
ly insignificant happening has been 
sufficient to start a selling wave, the 
progress of which successively brings 
to mind the unfavorable happenings 
previously ignored. 


STANDARD SHARES LAG 


We cannot do better now than to 
point out that the favorites of the re- 
cent market scramble, such as the ship- 
ping, motor, equipment, leather, food 
and oil stocks are up from 30 to 40 
points, and in some cases as much as 
60 to 80 points from the low levels 
of January and early February, and 
that-this movement has been accom- 
plished with very little participation 
by the standard shares. Surely the 
extent of the advance, in view of the 
disappointing rate of improvement or 
actual retrogression in various manu- 
facturing and trade activities, has been 
sufficient to bring in important profit- 
taking sales. How much longer the 
rush to buy will continue before the 
market’s structure becomes weakened 
no one can say. 

But one thing is certain, and that is 
that the present speculation has reach- 
ed a stage where the fisk assumed 
by those who participate far out- 
weighs the possible profits to be gath- 
ered. The prudent trader will cash in 
his speculative profits and await the 
inevitable reaction, which will be the 
more severe the longer it is fended off 
by bold manipulation. 


The terms of the Victory Liberty 
Loan have given an additional stimu- 
lus to the market in recent weeks. An 
issue of only $4,500,000,000 is much 
more favorable from the speculative 
point of view than a call for five or 
six billions, such as had been expected, 
And the interest rate of 434 per cent., 
practically the basis upon which the 
old Libertys are selling, necessitates 
no further readjustment of the income 
level. There has also been cause for 
optimism in the remarkable showing 
of exports which have brought about 
a trade balance of a round billion dol- 
lars in our favor in the first three 
months of the year. A large part of 
"this, of course, has consisted of food- 
stuffs for famished Europe. It has 
represented the scramble for sup- 
plies following the ending of the war 
and the movement will likely shrink 
as rapidly as it has grown when im- 
mediate wants are filled and the dif- 
ficulties of paying become more pro- 
nounced. Then our real, permanent 
export trade may be expected to de- 
velop gradually but steadily. 


DEFERRED RECOGNITION OF UN- 
FAVORABLE NEWS 


The unfavorable developments which 
the market sooner or later will have 
to take account of have been the re- 
duction of the Steel Corporation’s un- 
filled tonnage to the lowest level, on 
the basis of capacity, since 1900, indi- 
cations that further price cuts are rap- 
idly reducing the margin of profit, and 
the unfavorable reports as to general 
business conditions. In a report upon 
trade conditions based upon a canvass 
of 4,400 members, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has an- 
nounced that “with the exception of 
five out of twenty-two principal 
groups of industries throughout the 
United States. business activity is ap- 
proximately between 25 and 50 per 
cent. normal.” 

The good railroad stocks are still 
selling at a level low enough to in- 
vite speculative purchases for a turn. 
The turn will likely come when it be- 
comes apparent that the difficulties of 
the railroad situation are to be ironed 
out by means of a special Congress 
session which will put through the 
iinportant appropriation bills which 
failed at the close of the last session. 
Southern Pacific, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and Southern Railway common and 
preferred are particularly attractive be- 
cause of their excellent earnings situ- 
ation. 

The coppers, which have not partici- 
pated to any extent in the spring move- 
ment, would also appear to have good 
prospects of a further improvement 
marketwise. Anaconda, Inspiration, 
Kennecott, Chino and Ray are all low 
enough to buy for those who have the 
patience to await the turn. 

The traction outlook is much more 
hopeful and speculators who are will- 
ing to take the risk may find profit- 
making opportunities in the purchase 
oi such stocks as Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, Interborough Consolidated 
preferred, and Third Avenue. New 
York Railways refunding 4s and ad- 
justment 5s may also be considered to 
have discounted the worst. Under re- 
organization they would fare much 
better than present prices indicate. 








STOCKS 
BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of orders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y..8tock 
71 BWAY. TEL. BOWLING GREEN 7618 

















Liberty Bonds 
and Cash 


One reason why Liberty Bonds 
are so readily subscribed to is 
that they can be converted into 
cash instantly. 

We will buy your bonds from 
you, if you must sell them. 

You will obtain the current 
thousand dollar price, plus ac- 
crued interest to date, less 50 
—- on a $50 bond, $1 on a $100 


Send us the bonds by sapaene me es v4 
express. You can ans 
vice we give to individuals iy New. York 
and to banks throughout the country. 


Ask for booklet H-67 
“Your Liberty Bond” 


‘John Muir & (0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Liberty Bonds 
61 Broadway, ‘NW. 














New York Tractions 


What are the prospects for obtaining 
an increased rate of fare? 

If interested, we shall be glad to 
send you a Synopsis of recent de- 
velopments. In replying, state 
which issues you hold. 

MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 

Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia 
Land Title Bldg. 
Tel. Spruce 381 


New York 
Equitable Bldg. 
Tel. Rector 5354 











J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
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AVOID FAKE INVESTMENTS 
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. What Happened 
to a Thoughtless Investor 


He could have saved $1,000 ~ 
by spending $2 


$1,000 of his good money in one hundred shares of the $10 
stock of the National Rubber Co., of New York, a FORBES 
subscriber wrote to our Investors’ Service for advice. We 
found that the stock he had purchased, under the spell of 
money magnetizing circulars which seemed to promise an 
easy fortune and yet could not be held to have overstepped 
the postal laws, was practically worthless, and that the 
company whose treasury became richer by our subscriber’s 
thousand dollars was just another promotion of Mr. Jacob 
G. Feist—a get-rich-quick artist of “Funding Company of 
America” fame. 

{| Just one little example of the loose financial management of 
the National Rubber Company of New York will reveal 

>. to any thinking man what sort of deal it was: checks for 
the dividends were dated many weeks in advance and ac- 
companied by a request that they should not be cashed nor 
deposited before the date on which they were drawn. 

{| We were not able,to save this subscriber from the con- 
sequences of his ill-advised venture, because he had “in- 
vested” hastily and investigated at his leisure. But the 
Investors’ Service of FORBES MAGAZINE is now safe- 
guarding his future investments. 

{| The country is being flooded with worthless securities and 
stocks of doubtful value. Certain types of so-called brokers 
fatten on the life-earnings of the thrifty and unsophisticated, 
baiting their traps with irresistible lure of promised riches. 

| For every good oil stock there are a thousand worthless 
ones, and it is the same with the tractor, the farm machin- 
ery, the motor, and nearly every other type of security. 
Make up your mind to know what you are buying. You 
know what it cost you to save what you have. Why in- 
trust your savings to some one you do not know—as likely 
as not someone of the type of Jacob G. Feist? 

{| Investigate First: Then Invest. 


{| Sound investments are difficult to make. Even in purchas- 
ing legitimate stocks and bonds from reliable brokers in- 
vestors need expert and independent guidance. 

i It is the business of the financial expert of FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE to know security values. There is a time to buy and a 
time to sell securities. Do not do business of this kind in the 


dark. 

Here is a schedule of the charges for Forbes Investors’ Service: 
Summary and opinion on one stock................005 $2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks................ 5.00 


Statement showing how to invest any sum, with selec- 
tion and description of stocks or bonds considered 


To ete, RE EAT te 10.00 
Complete analysis and report on investment and specu- 
lative position of any security...............ec00 ‘ 


(Estimate furnished upon request) 


- We offer an equal service to all clients, whether their invest- 
ments be large or small, whether old friends or newcomers. 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 





{| After having been coaxed and cajoled into “investing” 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








HE turn in the business tide should 
not be far off. 


TF cary the business millennium 
arrives there will be no tariff 
walls. At present, however, we are on 
the eve of very energetic tariff-build- 
ing throughout the world. Even free- 
trade Britain is to cast off all tradi- 
tion and precedent. Drastic measures 
are planned to foster trade between all 
parts of the British Empire and to 
discriminate against the rest of the 
world. France has taken a most em- 
phatic stand against the flooding of 
the country with foreign materials and 
merchandise. What should be, what 
will be America’s attitude? The prob- 
lem invites the best economic brains 
in the commonwealth. During the last 
nine months our excess of exports 
over imports has reached the stagger- 
ing total of $2,790,000,000—our imports 
from Europe this fiscal year have been 
the lightest in twenty years. The 
world cannot afford to continue pay- 
ing any such bill. If we are to main- 
tain our exports at a high level, then 
we must encourage, not discourage, 
imports. How can this be done with- 
out injuring some of our war-born 
industries, which are of incalculable 
strategic value to the nation? Busi- 
ness interests are saying very little 
on the subject; perhaps they feel that 
the Republican congress will rise to 
the occasion. That some American in- 
dustries, however, will have to suffer 
would appear to be inevitable. 


) 
O NE way to cut down the necessity 
for increasing our volume of im- 
ports in order to counterbalance to 
some extent our tremendous exports 
is to create a broad market here for 
the absorption of the securities from 
foreign countries which buy American 
goods. Happily, after much talk, con- 
crete steps are being taken to inau- 
gurate this imperative movement. Cer- 
tain very influential banking interests 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, New Orleans and 
Boston have formed the Foreign Bond 
and Share Corporation to finance pub- 
lic and private enterprises abroad and 
to sell to American investors either 
its own debentures covered by deposit 
of foreign securities, or the foreign 
securities themselves. With such men 
2s Charles H. Sabin, Frederic Strauss, 
James N. Wallace, Galen L. Stone and 
Albert H. Wiggin interested in the 
enterprise, the chances of its success 
are very bright. Similar activities by 
the National City Bank interests may 
be looked for, and other financial 
groups will also seek to cultivate this 
inviting field. In Europe very hand- 
some profits have been made by such 
institutions. Their establishment here 
is indispensable to our healthy growth 
industrially and financially. 


HE oil craze in America threat- 

ens to rival the pre-war rubber 
craze in England. The richest and the 
poorest are alike becoming infected. A 
few fortunes have already been made. 
By and by not a few savings which 
were laid aside for a rainy day will 


doubtless be lost. There are ten or 
more poor oil ventures to every sound 
one offering stock to the public at this 
moment. And the worthless are mul- 
tiplying daily. Possession of a bun- 
dle of “cheap” oil shares is no guaran- 
tee that you will shortly become a sec- 
ond Rockefeller. 


O PTIMISTS predict a greater boom ' 


in business than the past ever 
knew. And in America the optim- 
ists very often are right. There is 
already a scramble for houses through- 
out greater New York and many near- 
by towns. This cannot fail to bring a 
boom in building. This, in turn, will 
start activity in various lines. Also, 
it will absorb labor. There are au- 
thorities who predict with great con- 
fidence an unprecedented demand for 
labor long before the year ends—just 
as there are other authorities who still 
fear very widespread unemployment. 
Taking all things into consideration— 
our prospective enormous crops, our 
inordinate output of ships, the world- 
wide scarcity of merchandise, the con- 
tinuous outflowing stream of alien 
laborers, the virtual cessation of im- 
migration during the last four years, 
the increase in the size of our army 
and our navy, etc.—the outlook is that 
sooner or later there will be a job 
available for every qualified worker in 
the country. Every day brings a little 
lifting of the clouds. 


M* first can this year be celebrat- 
ed whole-heartedly by workers. 
Labor has gained more during the last 
twelve months than it ever gained in 
any previous year. Labor is no longer 
the “underdog.” Indeed, the danger is 
that labor will go too far in seeking to 
demonstrate that it is the “upper-dog.” 
However, the great body of American 
workmen are level-headed citizens, 
fathers of families, owners of savings 
or some bit of property, men who are 
intelligent enough to compare their 
comfortable lot with the lot of the peo- 
ples who have been misled into em- 
bracing Bolshevism. 


Tt? agreement between British 
governmental, capitalistic and la- 
bor representatives to make the 48- 
hour week universal in all industries 
and businesses is worth noting by 
every employer in America. We are 
moving towards the same goal here. 
Nor need this trend cause alarm. It 
has been the almost universal expe- 
rience that men and women do as much 
work in eight hours as they ever did 
in nine or ten hours a day. The man- 
ager of a Brooklyn concern says that 
long ago he decided voluntarily to try 
the eight hour experiment. He told 
the men that the shorter day would be 
given a three months’ trial and that it 
was up to them whether it would be 
adoped permanently or dropped, the 
decision to be governed solely by the 
actual results accomplished. Not only 
at the start but ever since the eight- 
hour production has been materially 
better than was ever reached on the 
nine-hour day. An eight-hour day 
should mean a raising of the level of 
civilization. 
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MEN MAKING THEIR MARK 











BRIGADIER-GENERAL BRICE P. DISQUE 


Americanized the I. W. W. 
and Put Them to Work 


Out in the Pacific Northwest they 
have a new name to swear by; and at 
90 Wall Street, New York, sitting in 
unaccustomed ease at a regular ex- 
ecutive’s desk there is a man, with the 
color of steel in his eyes and a face 
like an open book, who wouldn’t give 
one little, solid gold, thin-model watch 
for all the other watches in creation 
because that watch was presented to 
him as a little token of love and esteem 
by 130,000 lumberjacks of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


That man is Brigadier-General Brice 
P. Disque, who has recently been 
elected chairman of G. Amsinck & 
Company, Inc., an importing and ex- 
porting concern which is one of the 
most important subsidiaries of the 
American International Corporation. 
He won his new post—strange to his 
past experiences as an army man, but 
not foreign to his abilities—through 
the activities of the I. W. W. Indi- 
rectly ,of course, but nevertheless the 
I. W. W. must be given some credit. 
This is the way it happened. 

In the spring of 1917, the I. W. W. 
had the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest prostrate. Mills and camps 
were paralyzed by strikes and rent by 
distrust, disorder and strife. Such a 
condition would have been bad enough 
in peace times. With spruce lumber 


for aircraft production one of the 


greatest of the unsolved supply prob- 
lems of the war, it was intolerable to 
our Allies and to our own Government. 
If the planned expansion of the air 
forces of the Allies was to be carried 
out, it was imperative that the spruce 
production of the I. W. W. infested 
lumber camps of the Northwest should 
be increased 1,700 per cent. 

Brice P. Disque was chosen for the 
seemingly impossible task. He was 
the right man for the job, but it took 
several members of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, his superiors in the Air 
Service, and the Secretary of War to 
convince him that he should undertake 
a duty in time of war six thousand 
miles from the battle front. You see, 
Disque had been an officer of the reg- 
ular army most of his life and his 
fighting instincts were almost irre- 
concilable to service anywhere except 
in France. But once realizing the 
deadly importance of the business of 
supplying spruce lumber for airplanes 
and feeling the resistance of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome, he determined 
to take the job and see it through. And 
he did. 

By the spring of 1918 Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Disque had routed the I. W. W. 
forces, or, to be more accurate, he 
had them banded together into a pa- 
triotic organization which was working 
like blazes over the whole 25,000 square 
miles of the spruce logging area. All 
of the lumberjacks were not mem- 
bers of the I. W. W., but there was 


a liberal sprinkling of I. W. W. trouble- 
makers in every lumber camp, and 
lumberjacks, like big over-grown boys, 
were easily led by the mischief-makers. 
Disque changed all this “without any 
trouble at all,” to use his own express- 
ion, by simply telling them of their 
vital connection with the Government’s 
war effort. It wasn’t so much what he 
told them as the way he told it that 
counted. It didn’t take the lumber- 
jacks long to decide that he was a man 
that they would rather work with than 
against. His blue-gray eyes and his 
straight lips told them in a language 
they understood better than any other 
what manner of man he was. They 
“sized him up” as a man who would 
give them a square deal and demand 
a square deal in return. They accepted 
him without reserve as their leader, 
and the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen grew to a strength of 130,- 
000 men, pledged to work without in- 
terruption or strike until the job was 
finished. 

There were a few incorrigibles, most- 
ly enemy aliens or their sympathizers, 
and, strangely enough, after two or 
three weeks had passed, General Dis- 
que’s chief concern was to save them 
from too enthusiastic expulsion, via the 
time-honored rail, by their former fol- 
lowers. He had definite ideas as to 
what was fair even for the I. W. W. 
who wouldn’t listen to reason. 

In the meantime, the monthly pro- 
duction of spruce went up from 3,000,- 
000 feet to 23,000,000 feet, thirteen dif- 
ferents logging railroads. of a total 
length of 250 miles were built to 
formerly inaccessible stands of spruce 


.timber, and seven mills—one with a 


capacity of 1,500,000 feet a day—were 
built, equipped and put to work. 

General Disque organized the Spruce 
Production Division and canvassed the 
cantonments of the Army for volun- 
teers of logging and sawmill expe- 
rience. This division was eventually 
increased to approximately 30,000 of- 
ficers and men, distributed in 234 camps 
over the west coasts of Washington 
and Oregon, from the Straits of San 
Juan de Fuca to the northern boundary 
of California. Later, in order to facil- 
itate affairs and get the Allies to con- 
tribute their share of the cost of pro- 
duction, a corporation was organized 
to handle the business end. Under 
General Disque’s direction the pro- 
duction of spruce was-not only in- 
creased 1,700 per cent., at a reasonable 
cost, considering the necessities of the 
situation, but two good substitutes for 
spruce, fir and Port Orford cedar, were 
found and the output of these woods 
doubled and trebled and trebled again, 
so that by the time of the signing of 
the armistice the total fir shipments 
almost equaled the spruce shipments. 

General Disque ascribes no small de- 
gree of his success to the free hand 
given him by the lumber operators. He 
had complete power to dictate hours 
of work, wages, and living conditions. 
Of the men under him, he says: 


“T have seen many brave men of ma- 
ture years shed tears of regret when 
advised that they could not be trans- 
ferred to a combatant division. I have 
aiso seen ten thousand soldiers of the 
Division go, wild with joy in outburst 
of enthusiasm when Mr. John D: Ryan, 

(Continued on page 1005) 








Assured 
Income 


ITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY’S 84 public utility 
and 27 oil subsidiaries afford 
the investor the strength of 
diversified investments. 
The Company is not subject to 
risks encountered by corpora- 
tions restricted to a single line 
of business. 
Preferred dividend was earned 
over five times in 1918. 
Cities Service Preferred, Stock 
yields about 7%% at present 
prices. 

Monthly Dividends 

Monthly Earning Statements 


Write for Circular FM-103 


Henry L. Doherty 
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60 Wall Street, New York 

















New Position of the 


Wyoming Fields 


It is now over five months since the 
armistice was signed. War necessity 
meant waste in the Petroleum industry, 
as well as other business lines. Domes- 
tic consumption was restricted auto- 
matically during the war period. With 
the end of hostilities military needs 
ceased. Since that time old and new 
avenues of revenues have been opened 
up. 
With the increased demands for 
Petroleum products, new fields are 
coming to the front. The WYOMING 
FIELDS are among this class. 

A treatise prepared by our statistical 
department deals with the present 
situation, outlines the outlook and the 
new position of Wyoming Oil Fields. 


Included in this circular is a 
map of Wyoming showing re- 
fineries, pipe lines, prominent 
producing companies and fields. 


Ask for Special Report 10A 


M-S:WOLFE & Co, 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Phone-Broad 25 











BOLSHEVISM 


And Other Destructive “ISMS” Fall Flat 
Where a Constructive LABOR 
Policy Is Applied 
I will engage with a large employer 
of labor, a group of industries or a 
Chamber of Commerce as industrial rela- 

tions executive. 


Years of practice employing, training 
and developing labor. 


Adept in betterment work, employees’ 
representation plans and wage systems. 
American, 45; highest credentials. 


Address Box B. C., c/o Forbes 


299 Broadway, New York 








Accountant and Auditor 


planning to go to Europe, would under- 
take, while there, to execute audit work 
for -any American or European firm. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


OTOR COMPANIES will be 

among the first to get back to 
a normal basis of production and sales. 
Scarcely more than a half-year ago 
they were under the thumb of war 
necessity, rapidly curtailing their out- 
put of passenger vehicles under Wash- 
ington mandate and diverting their 
plants and equipment to the manufac- 
ture of war material on a small profit 
margin. To-day their output of pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles is con- 
stantly on the increase and predictions 
are being made that by the first of 
July most. of the important producers 
will be operating to the full capacity 
of their plants. 

The situation in the motor industry, 
as it was and as it is, was clearly set 
forth by President Erskine, of the 
Studebaker Corporation, in his annual 
report for 1918, recently issued. “Our 
commercial operations during the en- 
tire year,” said Mr. Erskine, “were 
seriously curtailed because of the Gov- 
ernment’s urgent need of a large part 
of our plant facilities and the re- 
stricted supply of iron and steel. This 
enforced curtailment permitted us to 
produce only 18,270 automobiles, and 
58,830 horse-drawn vehicles, of which 
latter about 50 per cent. were delivered 
on war contracts. Our war business 
was unattractive, netting us only 48 
per cent. on sales. We have no stock 
of*cars accumulated for spring busi- 
ness, and the present heavy demand is 
far beyond our productive capacity. 
The demand for horse-drawn vehicles 
is good, and we are back into steady 
production. Altogether, the business 
of the present year promises to be 
very satisfactory.” 

Since the signing of the armistice 
automobile plants have been recon- 
verted in a very short time to regular 
lines, and the incentive for this rapid 
change has been the same in every 
case—a scarcity of accumulated stocks 
of cars for shipment to dealers, and a 
growing demand from the public. 
There have been two very important 
factors back of the present and pros- 
pective demand for automobiles. First, 
the wide-spread war prosperity in 
various lines of industry has added a 
substantial new class of buyers who 
did not possess such resources before 
the war. Whereas,-two years or so 
ago, four-fifths of those who purchased 
new cars turned in old ones in ex- 
change, this proportion is not likely 
to obtain in the current year, making 
the pressure upon productive resources 
more pronounced than ever. Second, 
the outlook for bumper harvests—most 
important of all a record-breaking 
wheat crop with the price guaranteed 
by the Government—will mean that 
the agricultural communities, always 
depended upon to take a substantial 
proportion of new cars each year, will 
absorb a greater number of automo- 
biles of all prices and standards than 
ever before. 


PREFERRED STOCKS STILL LOW 


Predicated on these facts and ex- 
pectations, the more speculative auto- 
mobile securities have already had an 
important advance, but they are still 
selling far below their higt. records 
of 1915 and 1916, the previous boom 
years. Good automobile preferred 
stocks may now be bought to yield 
as high as 7% per cent., and it is safe 
to assume that if the improvement in 
the industry goes on at its present 
rapid pace this opportunity will not 
much longer be open. Sustained specu- 
lation in the common shares would 





Rapid Reconversion 


from War to Peace 


Basis in the Motor Industry 
By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


likely bring the preferredw.issues to 
such favorable notice that a return tc 
a basis around or below 6 per cent. 
might reasonably be expected. 

The list of stocks presented in the 
table incorporated herewith are repre- 
sentative of five different motor corn- 
cerns, manufacturing passenger cars, 
trucks, and tractors. Grouped to- 
gether, they are a rather attractive 


dividends, and stock so redeemed can- 
not be reissued, but is to be converted 
into common stock, which may be 
distributed as a stock dividend to 
holders of common stock or may be 
held in’ the treasury. The Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. ‘should profit 
from a renewed large demand for its 
passenger cars, with an excellent vol- 
ume of orders for trucks. 











SPECULATIVE MOTOR INVESTMENTS 


General Motors preferred....... 
Pierce-Arrow preferred.......... 
Studebaker preferred............ 
SON ere ee 
Willys-Overland preferred....... 


Price Divi- Per Cent. 
About dend Return 
cpu ae $6 6.5 
ei 8 7.6 
oa ae 7 7.1 
oan ae 4 7.0 
se 7 74 

















speculative investment, as the diversity 
of interests is good insurance against 
unforeseen developments of an unfavor- 
able nature which might effect any 
one of the concerns individually with- 
out spreading to the group or the in- 
dustry. One share of each of these 
stocks may be bought for $448, on 
which the annual dividends would 
amount to $32, bringing a return of 
a little better than 7 per cent. on the 
investment. 


GENERAL MOTORS PREFERRED 


General Motors Corporation 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred, selling 
around 93, where it returns about 6.5 
per cent. on the investment has at- 
tractive possibilities from the long- 
range point of view. The corporation 
is working out a most extensive manu- 
facturing and selling campaign. Two 
new departments have been created. 
One of these is the truck department, 
and the other the tractor department. 
In the tractor field the company is 
making three models, the lowest price 
being $450 and the highest $950. Thus 
far the strong inclination of this pow- 
erful combination has been to add de- 
sirable facilities from time to time, 
and it is fairly logical to believe that 
other interests in motor car companies, 
or corporations producing basic ma- 
terials needed for economical produc- 
tion, may hereafter be acquired. Earn- 
ings for 1918 amounted to fully 73 
per cent. on the $19,671,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock outstand- 
ing. 

Pierce-Arrow 8 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock covered its dividend 
requirements nearly three and one- 
half times over in 1918, which was ad- 
mittedly a poor year. In 1917, divi- 
dend requirements were covered near- 
ly four and one-half times over, and 
in 1916, earnings available for pre- 
ferred dividends were more than five 
times the required amount. There is 
the interesting and important provi- 
sion in connection with this stock that 
so long as any preferred is outstand- 
ing, the company must set aside in 
each year a sum equal to the cash 
dividends paid on the common stock 
in such years above $5 a share on the 
common, as a sinking fund for pur- 
chase or redemption of preferred 
stock. Preferred stock is redeemable 
in whole or in part at 125, and accrued 


Studebaker Corporation 7 per cent. 


cumulative preferred sold as high as - 


119%4 back in 1915 when the boom in 
automobile stocks was at its crest, and 
coincident with the high record of 195 
for the common stock. In 1918, despite 
the curtailment of its regular produc- 
tion and the disappointing results of 
war business, the dividend on this is- 
sue was earned more than five times 
over. In 1915, fully 82.69 per cent., or 
more than eleven and one-half times 
dividend requirements, was earned on 
the preferred issue. Studebaker’s new 
plant at South Bend is expected to be 
finished by 1920, and probably a year 
prior to the first $1,000,000 maturity of 
the serial notes. It is believed likely 
that when this plant is finished and 
operating the management will see fit 


, to abandon the Detroit plant which is 


on real estate representing altogether 
too high an investment for a manu- 
facturing plant site. The disposal of 
the Detroit property will bring in a 
large sum in ready money to aid in 
meeting note maturities, although ex- 
panding earnings are expected to take 
care of these without any more diffi- 
culty than has ordinarily been experi- 
enced in meeting the bank loans which 
the notes replaced. 


WHITE CO. WELL MANAGED 


The White Motor Company has no 
preferred stock, its capitalization con- 
sisting of 320,000 shares of capital stock 
of $50 par value, or a total of $16,000,000. 
We have included this stock in the list 
because the White Motor Company is 
a well-managed enterprise, and has a 
well-deserved reputation for conserva- 
tism. With additional plant capacity 
acquired during 1918, an output or more 
than 12,000 motor trucks and gross 
sales of $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 are 
predicted for the current year. On 
Dec. 31, 1918, the net tangible assets 
applicable to the capital stock amount- 
ed to $53.48 per share of $50 par value. 
Earnings for 1918 amounted to a little 
more than twice the dividend require- 
ments on the capital stock. 

Willys-Overland 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock sold as high as 
117 in 1916, but the outstanding capi- 
talization has been considerably in- 
creased since then. A significant thing 
in connection with the expansion of 
the Willys-Overland capitalization, 


have no more than kept pace with the 
all-around growth of the organization. 
On Dec. 31, 1918, the net tangible as- 
sets applicable to the common stock 
amounted to $33 per share of $25 par 
value, after deducting “good-will” and 
providing for the retirement of the 
preferred stock and real estate mort- 
gages at their par value. In 1918, 
$54.87 was earned on the preferred 
stock, as compared with $55.60 in 1917. 
The acquisition of the Moline Plow 
Co. has brought the Willys-Overland 
Company into the tractor field equipped 
with one of the best sellers in the 
Middle West. When marketing of the 
new low-priced automobile is begun, 
Willys will be a formidable rival of 
Ford in two departments—passenger 
car and tractor. 


EVENING POST’S ADVICE. 


The Evening Post of New York, re- 
plying to a reader who asked what 
books he should read before writing a 
thesis on “Determination Brings Suc- 
cess,” gave this advice: “Read ‘Men 
Who Are Making America,’ by B. C. 
Forbes. It is a series of studies of 
successful men, studies of personality 
as well as of business. This is safer 
and wiser than some of the older, di- 
dactic books that come under your 
title.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes Magazine, 
Published Bi-Weekly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1919. 

State of New York, County of New York, 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in Sod 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 

he is the Business Manager of Forbes Maga- 
zine, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 

24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 

form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. G. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

299 adwayv, New York, 
> Cc. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 

Englewood, N. J. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 28 Hamilton 

Avenue, New Rochel > Ze 

2. That the owners ar 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 

aan New York, N. 

C. Forbes, South Hills. Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, 28 Hamilton Avenue, New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

Paramount Securities Corporation, 80 Maiden 

» i: New York, N. Y. 

C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, Hamilton Avenue, 

Rochelle, N. Y¥. 

e T. Cowe, Linden Avenue, Englewood, 


New 


ry That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, = 
security holders, if any, contain not only 
list of stockholders and security holders Po 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder ——- upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or ration 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear — the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpora 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in th the 
said stock honds, or other securities than as 


so stated by h 
WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to ene. pentose before me this 14th 


day of April, 1 
SAMUEL FALK 
Commissioner of Deeds. 
ni a 14, 1919. 


wy 4 Reg. No. 19109. Term expires 
, 1919. a 
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Men Making Mark 
(Continued from page 1008) 


Director of Air Service, told them that 
there was a chance to go to France. 

“But all turned to their immediate 
task, hopefully awaiting the day when 
they could lay aside the axe and the 
saw and take up the rifle to complete 
the job.” 

Brice P. Disque was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in 1879, where he attended 
the public schools. After leaving high 
school he took a commercial law 
course in the University of Cincinnati. 
\t the age of twenty he set out to be 
1 soldier, entering the cavalry branch 

f the army as a private. He served 
throughout the Philippine insurrection 
»f 1899-1901, coming out as a lieuten- 
int. In 1901, he went into the regular 
irmy, where he stayed until 1916, when 
he resigned his commission. While in 
the army he went through the Army 
school of the Line, and thence to the 
Army Staff College. When the United 
States entered the war, seeing little 
chance for active service in the cavalry 
branch, he went into the aviation 
branch of the Signal Corps, only to 
be diverted in October, 1917, to the gi- 
gantic task of production which won 
him his spurs as an executive of the 
first rank. 

* * * 


Business Lawyer Is Now 
Vice-Pres. of “A. I. C.” 


Thomas W. Streeter, who has re- 
cently been elected a vice-president of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion, fills a very important post in that 
versatile organization. Hardly a day 
passes but two or three propositions 
ire submitted to American Interna- 
tional for investment, promotion or de- 
velopment. Streeter is the man who 
looks over the propositions which seem 
of interest, submits them to close 
analysis, and, if they are approved by 
Mr. Stone, president of the corpora- 
tion, works out by negotiation the 
terms of the final deal. He is right in 
his element when he has a good propo- 
sition in front of him and gets right 
down to brass tacks to “trade it out.” 
Then he'ties up all the loose ends and 
weaves a contractual fabric that will 
stand all the wear and tear of actual 
business relations. He believes that no 
negotiation is really successful unless 
both parties benefit by the deal. 

Like a great many successful busi- 
ness men he has had his first years of 
training in law. He has been a busi- 
ness lawyer, always keenly interested 
in business corporations. Before tak- 
ing up his work with the “A. I C.” he 
was identified with the organization 
and management of several success- 
ful corporations. His friends say that 
he has an instinct for negotiation and 
analysis, an ability to get at the bottom 
of things very quickly and almost un- 
erringly discover the gold or the dross. 
For a long time he has had important 
interests in Mexican corporations, 
principally oil, and his ventures in that 
turbulent country where a man must 
“have his nerve with him” to succeed 
have turned out so well as to add to 
his reputation. 

Thomas Winthrop Streeter was born 
in Concord, New Hampshire, in 1883, 
and received his early education at St. 
Paul’s School there. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in the class of 
1904, and from the Harvard Law 
School, class of 1907. From 1907 to 
1912, he was connected with the well- 
known Boston law firm of Choate, Hall 
& Stewart. From 1912 to 1915 he was 


engaged in private law practice in Bos- 
ton, and then organized the law firm 
of Streeter & Holmes, which is still 
active there. 
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‘St. Paul 


New York Central B. & O. Great Nor. Pfd. New Haven 
1917 Now 1917 Now 1917 Now 1917 Now 1917 Now 
103 74 85 46 _ 8s 91 92 36 52 29 


To All Holders of Railway Securities: 


When Congress meets next month, what is going to be done about the 


railroads? 


Pretty nearly all others having had their say—the bankers, 


the railroad 


executives, organized labor, the shippers of merchandise—isn’t it about time 
now for the shareholders—the men who really own the properties—to come 


forward in defence of their rights? 


Isn’t it about time that the great body of railway stockholders get 
together on a clear statement of what they think ought to be done about the 


railroads? 


Let the owners — the millions of shareholders and bondholders get 
together and give definite expression to what they think ought to be done; 
and when Congress meets next month that is what will be done. 


To make possible and give voice to that definite and collective expression 


of opinion there has been organized the 


RAILWAY INVESTORS’ LEAGUE. 


The Railway Investors’ League has no affiliation with 


_ anybody—the bankers, the railroads, labor, the shippers, 


or any one else. 


It is nothing less nor more than a nation-wide union 
of investors, banded together for mutual protection and 
the enforcement of their rights as the real owners of 
the properties. 


The principles on which the League believes any 
solution of the railroad problem, satisfactory to the 
holder of railroad stocks and bonds, must rest are as 
follows : 


1. Return of the railroads, within a reasonable length 
of time, to private ownership. : 


2. Private ownership and operation under close Gov- 
ernment supervision and rate regulation, with the 
Government guaranteeing to the owners of the rail- 
roads a fixed return on the amount of their 
investment. 


3. Development of a proper machinery for Govern- 
ment supervision and rate regulation which will 
bring about between the railroads and the Govern- 
ment a relation of mutual trust and co-operation. 


The Railway Investors’ League already has a mem- 
bership of many thousands, scattered from one end of 
the country to the other. It seeks to increase its mem- 
bership by thousands more—the greater the number of 
investors represented, naturally, the more effectively 
can the League operate to secure recognition of the 
rights of its members. Alone, the man who owns ten 
shares of stock or a hundred shares of stock can do 
nothing. Co-operating with thousands of his fellows, 
through the Railway Investors’ League, he can do a 
great deal. 


So, if you believe that the man who actually owns the railroads should have something to say 


about what is to be done about the railroads— 


If you want to co-operate in the most effective way to secure the enforcement of your vights— 
Fill out and send in the coupon and DO IT NOW! 


Copies of the Ppa s Circular, “To All Investors in Railway 
Securities,” will be furnished to all railway and other executives 
desiring to co-operate in the work of the League. 


The Railway Investors’ League 
61 Broadway, New York 


John Muir, President 

Lionel Sutro, Vice-President 

B. C. Forbes, Vice-President 
Franklin Escher, Vice-President 





Railway Investors’ League, Inc. 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


The movement on the part of the Railway Investors’ 
League to secure the investor’s rights has my hearty 
approval. 


RE Sie a Ss a ee oe a eR ed 


(You can sign and send in the above whether or, not 
you become a member of the League.) 

Enclosed herewith $.... to be used for furthering 
the work of the Railway Investors’ League. 


(A payment of $2 makes you an. active member.) 














Beginning in April, 1916, he came to 
New York and spent four days a week 
with the American International Cor- 
poration in an advisory capacity, and 
in July he was appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Latin-American Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the International, 
and started on a six months’ trip to 
South America in the interests of that 
corporation. In April, 1917, when he 
was 33 years old, he was elected treas- 
urer of the American International 
Corporation, and in April of this year 
was advanced to a vice-presidency. 


ARE YOUR INITIALS I. I.? 

I am the man who likes to buy them 
when they are going up—when they’ve 
gone up enough to make me think 
they’re going up some more. 

Action is my middle name. No dead 
issues for me. I want stocks that 
move. 

Let others worry about earnings, 
statements and reasons why stocks 
ought to move. 

When they’re up—and active—they 
look better to me than when they’re 
down—and inactive. 


I like to buy ’em high. 
I am the Involuntary Investor.—The 
Odd Lot Review. 


*_ * & 


The drafting of a plan for conduct- 
ing an educational campaign looking 
to the popularizing of foreign secur- 
ities among American investors will 
be the work of a special committee _ 
recently appointed by Lindsay Russell, 
chairman of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 
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How an $18 deal on a heifer 
grew into a great nation-wide business 











Fifty years ago there lived on Cape Cod a 
young man whose sole capital was $18 and 
an abundance of energy. 


His money he invested in a heifer—his 
energy in dressing the heifer and selling 
the meat to hungry Cape Codders. 


The young man was Gustavus F. Swift, 
and out of his $18 deal eventually grew a 
great nation-wide organization. 
* * * 

It is an organization built up gradually 
from its modest $18 beginning by putting 
cash into the business, and by saving and 
reinvesting each year a part of the profits, 
which amount to only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 

The shareholders have been content with 
reasonable dividends, and have been willing 
to allow the remainder of the profits to be 


used to expand the business and the service, 
as the country has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have been 
saved from annual profits have helped to 
build new packing plants as the demand 
for meat grew—fractions of cents have 
financed new branch houses to supply vital 
needs of distribution—fractions of cents 
have built refrigerator cars to make fresh 
meat regularly available everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other method 
of building up a vital business which would 
involve so little hardship to the people of 
the country. 


If Swift & Company were to eliminate its 
entire earnings—these fractions of cents 
that have built packing plants, branch 
houses and refrigerator cars—the price of 
meat would be practically unaffected. 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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Commercial Tests and How to Use Them 


By SHERWIN CODY 





Brains in the business office is the surest and straightest road to dividends. 
The success of every business depends on getting more accurate and quicker workers 


than competitors have. 


When one stenographer gets out letters at the rate of 57 words 


a minute with no errors, and another at the rate of 15 words a minute with 7 errors 
to each hundred words, what should be the difference in their pay? It is certain that the 
top-notcher is not getting three times the salary paid the one at the bottom (the above 
are the actual top and bottom records of one well known electrical company’s stenographic 


force). 


If you pay the top-notcher double the salary of the one at the bottom, you will 


still be saving more than the full salary of the minimum stenographer, because the top- 
notcher is so much more accurate. 


How to Pick Top-notchers for All Office Work? 


The question how to pick top- 
notchers is answered in a practi- 
cal and scientific way by the new 
handbook of the National Busi- 
ness Ability Tests, entitled “Com- 
mercial Tests and How to Use 
Them,” given free to all mem- 
bers of this association. The book 
gives a complete history of the 
National Business Ability Tests, 
together with two complete par- 
allel series of the 19 different tests, 
averages of grammar-school grad- 
uates, high-school graduates, and 
experienced business employees, 
and very detailed directions for 
giving tests to groups of fifty or 

, more at one time. 






























Nine of these tests have been 
approved by the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel of the 
U. S. Army, and have been auth- 
orized by the War Department for 
use in testing soldiers who seek 
office positions after discharge 
from the army. The U. S. Army 
is the one great employer that has 
tried out the use of tests on a very 
wide scale; and the Army says that 
tests are a great help. Especially 
helpful were the “trade tests,” 
used to discover in a few minutes 
whether a soldier was an expert, 
a journeyman, or a novice in the 
trade he professed to know. The 
National Ability Tests are trade 
tests of the very best sort, namely 
performance tests to show ac- 
curacy and speed in performing 
the common operations of the 


business office—copying figures- 


and adding them, spelling, punc- 
tuating, ae out invoices (as a 
test for bookkeepers), answering 
letters, etc. They require but 2 to 
15 minutes to give, and have been 
standardized for correction by the 
persons tested themselves, on a 
democratic plan, which interests 
the workers intensely. Though 
they are such simple, practical 
tests, they have been developed on 





National Ability 
Tests Association 


Room 620 
299 Broadway, New York 


psychological lines, and several of 
these tests together form an excel- 
lent substitute for the psycholog- 
ical general intelligence tests. 

The way to get this book is to 
become a member of the National 
Ability Tests Association, of which 
Sherwin Cody is secretary and 
managing director ($2 a year for 
individual membership, entitling 
you to one copy of all bulletins 
and admission to the annual con- 
vention in New York City). Sign 
the approval order below, send no 
money, but if after five days you 
keep the book, you will receive a 
bill for $2. 








Free Examination Coupon 


NATIONAL ABILITY 


TESTS ASSOCIATION 
Room 620, 
No. 299 Broadway, New York 


Please send me on approval a copy 
of your handbook, “Commercial 
Tests and How to Use Them,” by 
Sherwin Cody. If I do not return 
it within five days you may enroll 
me as an individual member and 
I will pay $2 immediately on pres- 
entation of bill for book with all 
membership privileges. 
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Asbestos Protected Metal 
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On All Industrial Buildings 


It is applied as easily as ordinary sheet metal and 
has the added advantage of never needing paint or 
other maintenance attention. 


Note the attractive appearance of Asbestos Pro- 
tected Metal as here shown applied to the buildings 
of the Pawtucket Gas Company, Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Park Drop Forge Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 






Roofing and Siding 


is made of steel sheets completely enveloped in hot 
asphaltic compound and imbedding in this compound, 
on both sides and edges, pure asbestos felt. 


Section of an 
APM corrugated 
sheet, showing 
how it is made. 


Asbestos Protected Metal is light, economical to 
buy and apply and is the ideal material for structures 
of a permanent nature. It is fire-resisting, immune to 
acid fumes, alkali, sulphurous gases, salt water damp- 
ness and does not “sweat.” It may be had in two 
permanent colors—red and black. All standard shapes 
and sizes. Bulletin 5526 on request. 
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